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'  Abft^Q»  therefore,  xnoft  c^efhlly  from  fatire.  which,  though 
it  fall  on  no  particular  perfbn  in  company,  and  momentarily, 
from  the  malignancy  of  the  human  heart,  pleafes  all ;  yet.  up¬ 
on  rcfledlion.  it  frightens  all  too.  Every  one  thixiks  it  may  be 
his  turn  next,  and  will  hate  you  for  what  he  finds  yon  could  fay 
of  him.  more  than  be  obliged  to  you  for  what  you  do  not  Ihy. 
Fear  and  hatred  are  next-door  neighbours  ;  the  more  wit 
you  have,  the  more  good  nature  and  politcnefs  you  muft  fhow. 
to  induce  people  to  pardon  your  fuperiority ;  for  that  is  no  eafy 
matter.  Leam  to  (brink  yourfelf  to  the  fize  of  the  company  you 
are  in.  Take  their  tone,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  excel  in  it,  if 
you  can  ;  but  never  pretend  to  give  the  tone.  A  fine  conver- 
fation  will  no  more  bear  a  dilator,  than  a  free  government  will. 

The  charader  of  a  man  of  wit  is  a  (hinlng  one,  that  every  man 
would  have,  if  he  could,  though  it  is  often  attended  with  fome 
inconveniences :  The  dulled  alderman  ever  aims  at  it;  cracks  his 
dull  joke,  and  thinks,  or  at  lead  hopes,  that  it  is  wit:  But  the  de¬ 
nomination  is  always  formidable,  and  very  often  ridiculous. 
Thefe  titular  nvits  have  commonly  much  lefs  wit  than  petulance 
and  prefumption :  They  are  at  bed  the  Rieurs  de  leur  quartier^ 
in  which  narrow  (jphere  they  are  at  once  feared  and  admi¬ 
red.  .  •  >  * 

You  will  perhaps  afk  me,  and  judly,  how,  confidering  the  de» 
lofion  of  felf-loye  and  vanity,  from  which  no  man  living  is  abfo- 
lutely  free,  how  you  (hall  know,  whether  you  have  wit  or  not  ? 
To  which  the  bed  anfwer  I  can  give  you  is,  not  to  trud  to  the 
voice  of  your  own  judgment,  for  it  will-  deceive  you,  nor  to 
your  cars,  which  will  always  greedily  receive  fiattery,  if  you  are 
worth  being  flattered;  but  trud  only  to  y opr  eyes,  and  read 
in  the  countenanecs  qf  good  company  their  approbation  or  diflike 
of  what  you  fay.  Obferve  carefully  too,  whether  you  are 
fought  for,  follicited,  and  in  a  manner  preflTed  into  good  compa¬ 
ny.  But  even  all  this  will  not  abfolutely  afeertain  your  wit; 
therefore,  do  not,  upon  this  encouragement,  fla(h  your,  wit  in 
peoples  faces  q  ricochets  '^  iu  the  (hape  of  hn$  mots^  epigrains,  finart 
repartees.  ,  - 

Appear  to  have  rather  lefs  than  more  wit  than  you  really  have. 
A  wife^  man  will  live  at  lead  as  much  within  his  wit  as 
Jiis  income.  Gontent  yourfelf  with  good  fehfe  andlreafon,  which 
at  the  long-run  are  everTure  to  pleafe  every  body  who  has  ei¬ 
ther  j  if  .wit  comes  into  the  bargain,  welcome  it.  but  never  in- 
yii^  it,  Pear  this  truth'  always  in  your  tnind^  that  you  may 
.  ,  be 
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be  admired  for  your  wit,  ..if  you  have  any;  but  that-  nothing 
but  good  fenfe  and  good  qualities  can  make  you  be  beloved  : 
They  are  fubftantial  every  day’s  wear.  WJt  is  for  le  jour  de 
Gala 9  where  people  go  chiefly  to  be  flared  at. 

P.  S.  i  received  your  laft  letter ,  which  is  very  well  written, 
i  fhaU  fee  yoU  next  week,  and  bring  you  fome  pretty  things 
from  hence ;  becaufe  I  am  told  you  are  a  very  good  boy ,  and 
have'leamed  very  well.  • 

LETTER  ix. 

\ 

My  Dear  Uttie  Boy^  Bath* 

There  is  a  facies  of  minor  wit,  which  is  much  ufcd  and  much 
more  abufed ;  I  mean  raillery.  Jtisamoflmifchievous  and  dange¬ 
rous  weapon,  when  in  unfkilful  or  clumfy  hands ;  and  it  is  much 
iafer  to  let  it  quite  alone  than  to  play  with  it;  and  yet  almofl  e- 
very  body  do  play  with  it,  though  they  fee  daily  the  quarrels  and 
heart-burnings  that  it  occahons.  In  truth,  it  implies  a  fuppo- 
fed  fuperiorky  in  the  railleur  to  the  raillS^  which  no  man  likes  e- 
Tcn  the  fufpicion  of,  in  his  own  cafe,  though  it  may  divert  him 
in  other  people.  ' 

An  innocent  raillerie  is  often  inoffenfivcly  begun,  but  very 
feldom  inoffenfively  ended ;  for  that  depends  upon  the  railie, 
who,  if  he  cannot  defend  himfelf,  will  grow  brutal ;  and,  if  he 
can,  very  poflibly  his  railleur  bafHed  becomes  fo.  It  is  a  fort  of 
trial  of  wit,  in  which  no  man  can  b^ar  to  have  his  inferiority 
made  appear. 

The  character  of  a  railleur  is  more  generally  feared  and  more 
heartily  hated  than  any  one.  I  know  that  in  the  world,  the  in- 
juflice  of  a  bad  man  is  fooner  forgiven,  than  the  infults  of  a  wit¬ 
ty  one ;  the  former  only  hurts  one’s  liberty  and  property,  but  the 
latter  hurts  and  mprtifies  that  Secret  pride  which  no  human 
brcail  is  free  from.  I  *  will  allow  that  there  is  a  fort  of  raillery 
which  may  not  only  be  inoffenfive,  but  even  flattering,  as  when,  by 
a  genteel  irony,  you  accufe  people  of  thofe  imperfeftions  which 
they  are  mod  notorioufly  free  from,  and  confequently  infinuate 
that  they  poffefs  the  contrary  virtues.  You  may  fafely-call  A- 
rillides  a  knave,  or  a  very  handfome  woman  an  ugly  one.  Take 
care,  however,  that  neither  the  man’s  chara<flcr,  nor  the  lady’s 
beauty  be  in  the  lead  doubtful.  But  this  fort  of  raillery  re¬ 
quires  a  very  light  and  deady  hand  to  adminider  it.  A  little  too 
drong,  It  may  be  midaken  into  an  offence ;  and  a  little  too  fmooth, 
it  may  be  thought  a  (heer,  which  is  a  mod  odious  thing. 
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,  There  is  another  fort,  I  will  not  call  it  wit,  but  merriment  and 
buffoonry,  which  is  mmtery.  The  mbft  fuccefsful  mitmc  in  the 
world  is  always  the  moft  abfurd  fellow,  and  an  ape  is  infinitely  his 
fuperior.  His  profefllon  is  to  imitate  and  ridicule  thofe  natural 
defers  and  deformities  for  which  no  man  is  in  the  leaft  accoiint- 
able,  and,  in  the  imitation  of  which,  he  makes  himfelf,  for  the 
time,  as  difagreeable  and  fliocking  as  thofe  he  mimics.  But  I  will 
fay  no  more  of  thofe  creatures  who  only  amufe  the  loweft  rab¬ 
ble  of  mankind.  . 

There  is  another  fort  of  human  animals,  called  Wags,  whofe 
profeflion  is  to  make  the  company  laugh  immoderately,  and  who 
always  fucceed,  provided  the  company  confift  of  fools  ;  but  who 
are  equally  difappointed  in  finding  that  they  never  can  alter  a 
mufcle  in  the  face  of  a  man  of  fenfe.  This  is  a  moft  contempti¬ 
ble  chara6ler,  and  never  efteemed  even  by  thofe  who  are  filly 
enough  to  be  diverted  by  them. 

Be  content  for  yourfelf  with  found  good  fenfe,  and  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  let  wit  be  thrown  into  the  bargain,  where  it  is  proper 
and  inoffenfivc.  Good  fenfe  will  make  you  be  efteemed ;  good 
manners,  beloved ;  wit  gives  a  luftre  to  both.  In  whatever  com¬ 
pany  you  happen  to  be,  whatever  pleafures  you  are  engaged  in, 
though  perhaps  not  of  a  very  laudable  kind,  take  care  to  pre- 
ferve  a  great  perfonal  dignity ;  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  mean  a  pride 
of  birth  and  rank,  that  would  be  too  filly;  but  I  mean  a  dignity 
of  character.  Let  your  moral  charafter  of  honefty  and  honour 
be  unblemifhed,  and  even  unfufpefted.  I  have  known  fome  peo¬ 
ple  dignify  even  their  vices,  firft,  by  never  boafting  of  them ;  and, 
next,  by  not  pra^tifing  them  in  an  illiberal  and  indecent  manner. 
If  they  were  addi<fted  to  womenv  they  never  degraded  and  dir¬ 
tied  themfelves  in  the  company  of  infamous  proftitutes  :  If  they 
loved  drinking  too  well,  they  did  not  pradife  that  beaftly  vice  in 
beaftly  companies;  but  with  thofe  whofe  good  humour  in  fome 
degree  feemed  to  excufe  it,  though  nothing  can  juftify  it. 
When  you  fee  a  drunken  man,  as  probably  you  will  fee  many, 
ftudy  him  with  attention*,  and  alk  yourfelf  foberly^  whether  you 
would,  upon  any  account,  be  that  beaft,  that  difgrace  to  human 
reafon.  The  Lacedemonians  very  wifely  made  their  flaves 
drunk,  to  deter  their  children  from  being  fo ;  and  with  good  ef-^ 
feft,  for  no  b^y  ever  yet  heard  of  a  Lacedemonian  drunk. 

-  ■  /  •  '  L  E  T-. 
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My  Dear  Little  Boy^  ,  ^  •  .  Bath,  , 

If  there  is  a  lawful  aad  proper  objed  <>f  raillery,  it  fcems  to 
be  a  coxcomb,  as  an  ufurper  of  the  common  rights  of  mankind : 
But  here  fome  precautions  are  neccffary.  Some  wit,  and  great 
prefumptioh,  conftitute  a  coxcomb ;  for  a  true  coxcomb  muft  have- 
wit.  The  moft  confummate  coxcomb  I  ever  knew,  was  a  matt  gf* 
the  mOft  wit, -but  whofe  wit,  boafted  with  prefumption,  made 
him’  too  big  for  any  company,  where  he  always  ufurped  the  feat 
of  empire,  and  crowded  out  common  fcnfe.  f 
Raillery  feenis  to  be  a  proper  rod  for  thefe  offenders;  but  great 
caution  and  (kill  are  neceffary  in  the'ufe  of  it,  or  you  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  catch  a  Tartar  as  they  call  it,  and  then  the  laughter  will 
beagainft  you.  The  be  ft  way  with  thefe  people  is  to  let  them 
quite  alone,  and  give  them  rope  enough. 

Oil  the  other  hand,  there  are  many,  and  perhaps  more  who 
fuffer  from  their  timidity,  and  mauvaife  honte^  which  fink  them 
infinitely  below  their  level.  Timidity  is  generally  taken  for  ftu- 
pidity,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  it  is  not,  but  proceeds  from  a 
want  of  education  in  good  company.  Mr  Addifon  was  the  moft 
timid  and  ailkward  man  I  ever  faw  ;  and  no  wonder,  for  he  had 
been  wholly  cloiftered  up  in  the  cells  of  Oxford  till  he  was  five 
and  twenty  years  old.  La  Bruyere  fays,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  it,  ne  vaut  dans  ce  monde  que  ce  que  t on  veut  valoir\ 
for,  in  this  refpeft,  mankind  fhew  great  indulgence,  and  value 
people  at  pretty  near  the  price  they  fet  oh  themfelves,.  if  it  be  not 
eiwhitant.  »  ■  ' 

I  could  wifh  you  to  have  a  cool  intrepid  affurance  with  great 
fceming  modefty,  never  deniontey  and  never  forward.  Very  auk-  • 
ward  timid  people,  who  have  not  been  ufed  to  keep  good  com¬ 
pany,  are  either  ridiculoufly  bafhful,  or  abfurdly  impudent.  I 
have  known  many  a  man  impudent  from  fhamefacednefs,  endea¬ 
vouring  to  aft  a  re^fonable  affurance,  and  lafhing  himfelf  to^ 
what  he  imagined  to  be  a  proper  and  eafy  behaviour.  A  very 
timid  bafhful  man  is  annihilated  in  good  company,  efpecially 
of  hisfuperiors;  he  does  not  know  what  he  fays  or  does;  and 
it  is  a  ridiculous  agitation,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Avoid 
both  extremes,  and  endeavour  to  poffels  yourfelf  with  coolnefs 
and  fteadinefs :  Speak  to  the  King  w’ith  full  as  little  concern, 
though  with  more  refpeft,  as  you  would  to  your  equals.  This 
'  •  '  ■  .  is 
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is  the  dilUngullhing  charadleriftic  of  a  gentleman>  and  a  man  of 
the  world.  '  ,  '  "  ' 

The  way  to  acquire  this  moft  neceflary  behaviour  is»  as  I  have 
told  you  before,  to  keep  company,  whatever  difficulty  it  may 
coft  you  at'firft,  with  your  fuperiors  and  with  women  of  fafhion, 
inilead  of  taking  refuge,  as  too  many  young  people  do,  in  low  or 
bad' company,  in  order  to  avoid  the  reftraint  of  good  breeding4 
It  is,  I  confefs,  a  very  difficult,  not  to  lay  an  impoffible  ^ing, 
for  a  young  man,,. at  his  firft  appearance  in  the  world,  and 
unufed  tp  the  ways  and  manners  of  it,  not  to  be  difconcerted  and 
embaraffed,  .when  he  firfl  enters  what  is  called  the  b^  compa«. 
ny.  He  fees  that  they  ftare  at  him,  and,  if  they  happen  to  laugh, 
he  is'  fure  that  they  laugh  at  him.  >  This  aukwardnefs  is  not  to 
be  blamed,  as  it  often. prpceeds  from  laudable  caufes,.  from  a. 
modeft  diffidence  of  himfelf,  and  a  confeioufnefs  of  not  yet  know¬ 
ing  the  modes  and  manners  of  good  company.  But  let  him  per- 
fevere  with  a  becoming  modelly,  and  he  will  find  that  all  people 
of  good  nature  and  goo^  breeding  will,  at  firft,  help  him  out, 

'  inilead  of  laughing  at  him ;  and  then  a  very  little  ufage  of  the 
world,  and  an  attentive  obfervation,  will  foon  give  him  a  proper 
knowledge  of  it.  ,  ' 

It  is  the  chara<5lerift:iG  of  low  and  bad  company^  which  com¬ 
monly  confiftsof  wags  and  witlings,  to  laugh  and  difooncert,  and, 
as  they  call  it,  bamboozle  a  young  fellow  of  ingenuous  modelly. 
You  will  tell  me,  perhaps,  that,  to  do  all  this,  one  mud  have  a 
good  (hare  of  vanity ;  I  grant  it ;  but  the  great  point  is,  Nt 
quid  himis ;  for  I  fear  Mpnfieur  dc  la  Rochefoucault’s  maxim  is 
too  true,  la  vertue  n'iroit  fas.  loin, Ji,  la  vanite  ne  ltd  tenoit  com- 

pagnie.  A  man  who  defpairs  of  pleafmg  will  never  pleafe;. 
a  man  that  is  fure  that  he  lhall  always  pleafe  wherever  he  goes, 
is  a  coxcomb ;  but  the  man  who  hopes  and  endeavours  to  pleafe, 
will  moll  infallibly  pleafe.  ~  •  [To  be  continued^} 
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that  beauty  beft  is  taught 

By  tbofej  the  favoured  few,  whom  heaven  has  lent 
Thepowertofeize,fele8,andreumte- 

Her  lovefteft  features  ;  and  of  tbofetoform  .  .  i 

One  archetype  compleat  of fovereign  grace* 

Mason’s  Englifli  Garden^ 

IF,  in  feme  future  period,  an  hillorian  Ihould  want  to  didm- 
guilh  the  pr^ent  age  by  an  epithet  peculiarly  chara^eridic 

■  '  cf 
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of  it,  1  do  not  think  that  he  could  fix  upon  one  more  'proper 
than  that  of  the  age  of  builders.  The  furor  aedificandi  feems  to 
have  taken  polTeflion  of  all  ranks  of  people  in  this  ifland;  and 
where  it  may  ftop,  or  what  may  be  the' cdiifequence  of  carrying 
it  to  fuch  extravagant  lengths  as  it  now  is,  may  perhaps  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  fay,  I  have  heard  it  aflerted,  that  our  frugal  neighbours 
the  Dutch,  when  they  think  themfclves  in  danger  of  being  ri¬ 
valled in  trade  by'  any  other  nation,'  pray  that  the  plague  of 
building,  as  they  exprefs  it,  may  come  among  ^them ;  thinking 
that  this  is  the  moil  effedlual  method  of  turning  the  general  at¬ 
tention  from  their  great  object  trade^  and  of  burying  the  dock  of 
their  rivals,  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  being  ever  employed  to  their 
peculiar  detrinlent.  But,  my '  defign  is  not,  at  prefent,  to  confi- 
der  this  fubjefl  in  a  political  light;  I  only  mean  to  make  fome  rer 
marks  upon  modern  architedhire  confidered  as  an  objedl  of 
ta/fe. 

:  Among  the  improvements  of  modem  times,  the  difcovery  of 
the  airt  of  printing  may  be  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moil  conii- 
derable.'  By  means  of  this  art,  the  acquifition  of  knowledge  is 
fo  much'  facilitated,  as  to  put  it  in  the  power  of  almoil  the  mean- 
ell  mechanic  to  be  upon  an  equal  footing,  in  that  refped,  with 
the  moil  favoured  fages  of  antiquity,  "What  effect  this  may 
have  had  iik)n  the  character  of  mankind  in  general,  I  leave  to 
others  tp  Inquire ;  but,  with  regard  to  architedhire  confidered  as 
a  fme  art;  as  an  objcdl  of  taile  and  elegance,  I  am  fully  fatisfied 
that  it  has  been  highly  detrimental. 

When  Pericles  adorned  Athens  with  thofe  ilrudlqres  that  were 
.  viewed  with  pleafure  by  the  difeerning  eyes  of  Grecian  philofo- 
phers',‘and  continued  the  admiration  of  fucceeding  ages,  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  architecture  could  only  be  attained  by  fuch,  as  having 
a  delicate  fenfe  of  the  refined  pleafure  that  refults  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  harmohy  and  proportion,  were  irrefiilibly  impel¬ 
led,  by  the  natural  bent  of  genius,  to  be  diligent  in  their  fearch 
after  ’thofe  objeCts  that  afforded  them  an  exquifite  delight.  As 
the  mind  would  nat|pally'dwell  with  peculiar  fatisfaCtion  upon 
thefe  agreeable  objects,*  its  •  perceptive  powers  ‘would  gradually 
become  more  'and  by  attentively  obferving  every  objeCl 

in  nature,  and  comparing  them  with  one  another,  it  would  by 
degrees  begin  to  dillinguifh  with  accuracy,  what  were  the  pecu¬ 
liar  circumfiances  that  contributed  mo(l  to  render  them  agree¬ 
able,  or  the  reverfe.  And  as,  in  thofe  days,  the  fancy  was  not  in 
danger  of  being  hurried  away  by  extraneous  ideas  obtruded  up- 
pn  it  fbpm  without  m  early  youth,  before  the  judgment  had  ac- 
'  ,  i  qulrcd 
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i^utred  a  proper  doxtiinion  over  the  its  powers  would  be 
gradually  developed,  as  ideas  were  fumHhed  to  the  mind  l)y  its 
own; particular  exertions;  and  being  continually  reftrained  with- 
•in  proper  bounds,  by  the  diffidence  that  is  natural  to.  man  when 
he. knows  that  he  mull  rely  upon  himfelf  alone  in  any  very  ar- 
;duous  undertaking,  every  irregular  fally  of  the  imagination 
would  be  reprefled^  After  the  judgment  had  weighed  with  the 
utmoft  accuracy .  every  idea  fuggefted  by  .fancy,  and  viewed 
it  iin  .every  light,  tbc...underftanding  would,  reft  fatisfied,  .^uid 
the  mind  acquire  that  internal  tranquillity  that  refults  fhom 
confeious  redlitude:  Nor  would  it  be  till  after  it  w^  ftf oligly 
called  forth  to  action,  and  obliged  to  compare  ks  own  epcertions 
with  thofe  of  others,  that  it  would  with  amazement  be  fepfible 
of  its  own  powers.  .  -  •  .  * 

But  now,.inftead  of  the  knowledge  thus,  flowly  and  .with  cer- 
tainty  acquired,  our  minds  being  ftored  with  artificial  ideas  for¬ 
ced  upon  us  from  without,  before  we  have  an  •  opportunity  of 
forming  almoft  one  idea  of  our  own,  the  imagination  is  hurried 
away  into  the. airy  regions  of  fancy,  before  the  judgment  has 
begun  to  acquire  alinoft  any  degree  of  ftrength,  and  we  adopt 
with  precipitancy  all  thofe  capricious  whims  for  which  modern 
.archlcefhire  is  fo  obvioufly  remarkable..  It  may  ajfo  happen, 
that  if  a*pcrfon  reads  a  few  fuperficial  books  on  aMhi^^urc,  he 
at  once  imagines  hlmfe^  a  perfect  judge  of  all  tholef.|^ce  pecu¬ 
liarities  that  cpnftitute  the  excellence  of.  this  art,  .anil  fancies 
that  he  is  Efficiently  qualified  to  didiate  to  the  whole  world  in 
this  refpcdl.  A  mafon’s  apprentice-boy,  who  has  perhaps  peru- 
Xed  the  Modern  Builder’s  Dire<ftory,  boldly  correds  the  error^  of 
antiquity,  and  forms  ihodels  of  perfedion  that.  In  his  opinion, 
will  be  admired  when  Rome  and  AthfJW^  are  no  long^er  remem- 

I>ered.  .  -  '  *  •  ;‘::r  '  .  ..  j  ,... 

. Yet,  inftead  of  being  a  matter  ofYuch'  eafy  acqulfitipn,  it  .will 
be  found,  upon  a  ftrid  examina.tion,- that  there. are  few  of  the 
fine  arts  that  require  fuch  a  chaftifed  tafte  in  thofe.  who  .may 
hope  to  attain  eminence  in  them,  as  aychit^ure.  *  Several  of  the 
other  fine  arts  are  in  a  great  meafure-  iumative.-  vThe  models 
of  perfedion  are.fumifhed  by  nature ,'aod* the  ^ifif^ft  has  only  the 
^oiible  to  obferve  and  felcd.  ’  But  in  archit^ure  .eycry  riling 
js  artificial;  there,  is*  no , archetype  furniffied  by.  natpire  from 
-which  the  builder  can  copy;  and  itis  firom  hlsown  imagihatioB 
alone  that  he  can  draw  the  model  .by^vriiich  lie  c(m  j:Pdge  >qf  .the 
propriety  aiid  elegance  of  the  work.  No  wonder,  therefiore,  that 
mankind  Ihopld  often  err  in  their,  attempts  in  this  art  ;. or  that 

few 
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few  fliould  be  poflefled,  of 'that  fedate  fteadinefs  of  judgement, 
which  can,  in  nO  cafe,  be  fo  much  dazzled  with  the  glare  of 
fplendour,*  as  to  lofe  fight  for  a  time  of  a  beautiful  fimplicityj 
or  that  the  number  of  thofe  fhould  be  but  fmall;  who  feel  in  fuch 
a  ftrong  degree  that  pecufiar  fenfibility  of  fodl  which  enables  the 
jniud  inftantly  to  perceive,  and  be  ftroilgly  affected  by  thofe  dif- 
cords  that  arife  from  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  objeds  of  fight,  when  evidehtiy  connedled  with  one  another, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  a  jarring  iiote  in  mufic  produces  an  un- 
eafy  fenfation  in  thofe  who  have  an  ear  naturally  endowed  with  a 
delicate  fenfe  of  harmony.  ... 

This  delicate  fenfe  of  univerfal  harmony  ;  this  quick  fenfibi- 
lity  of  pleafure  or  of  pain,  that  thrils  through  the  foul,  and  ex¬ 
alts  it  to  raptures  when  objects  harmonize  with  one  another  in 
a  perfect  manner,  and  excites  a  proportional  difguft  when  this  is 
not  the  cafe,  forms  the  bafis  of  that  charadler  which  is  alonfe 
fitted  to  excell  in  any  of  the  fine  arts ;  yet  as  the  warmth  and 
enthufiafm  which  it  occafions  in  fuch  perfons,  appears  in  the 
highefi  degree  abfurd  and  unreafonable  to  fuch  as  are  not  equal¬ 
ly  favoured  by  nature,  the  men  of  fine  feelings  are  treated  fome- 
times  as  vifionaries,  and  the  raptures  which  they  exprefs  are  confi- 
dered  as  the  ravings  pf  a  difordered  imagination.  The  man  of  mere 
cool  reafon,  for  example,  can  have  no  comprehenfion  of  that  peciv 
liar  kind  of  fenfibility  that  influences  the  man  of  tafte ;  and,  as'he 
can  eafily  form  a  mathematical  idea  of  proportions,  and  have  a 
‘  particular  conception  of  the  beauty  that  refults  from  thence,  he 
does  not  perceive  any  want  in  his  ov/n  mind;  and  thinking  that  he 
is  not  apt  to  be  mifled  by  paflion,  and  is  capable  of  a  philofophic 
jnveftigation,  it  too  often  happens  that  he  affumes  a  power  of  ' 
•  judging  in  matters  of  tafte,  and  fpeaks  \rith  a  decifive  certainty 
upon  a  fubjedl,.  of  which  he  has  not  the  firialieft  comprehenfion. 

He  is  nearly  in  the  fame  fituation  as  that  of  a  blind  man  who 
ftiould  pretend  to  decide  about  the  comparative  merit  of  differ¬ 
ent  ceflours,'  or  of  one,  who,  without  any  natural  ear  for  mufic, 
ftiould  pretend  to  criticize  the  compofitiofts  of  a  Corelli  or  a 
Handel. 

But,  although  ft  would  be  in  vain  for  lis  to  expe(ft  that  any  one 
ftiould  excell  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  who  poffeffed  not  this  deli^ 
,cate  internal  fenfe  of  harmony,  it  does  by  no  means  follow;  that 
’  every  one  who  is  endowed  with  this  peculiar  fenfibility,  {hall  ex¬ 
cell  in  fome  of  the  fine  arts.  For  there  are  fo  many  ways  by 
.which  the  imagination  may  be  led  aftray,  and  the  judgement 
impofed  on  by  its  fuggeftions,  that  a  peculiar  unnatural  train  of 
VoL.  I.  Go  ideas 
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ideas  muft  be  often  excited  in  the  mind,  and,  in  confequence 
thereof,  a  falfe  taftc  be  cherifhed  inftead  of  the  true.  It  is  fcl- 
dom,  indeed,  that  we  meet  with  a  man  who  has  an  exquifite  and 
correft  tafte  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  in  particular,  for  one 
of  fuch  a  compjicated  nature  as  architefkure.  To  point  out 
feme  of  the  circumftances  that  are  moft  apt  to  miflead  the  mind 
in  judging  of  this  art,  will  be  the  principal  fcope  of  this  cflay. 

It  is  adihitted  by  every  one,  that  the  antient  inhabitants  of 
Greece  acquired  a  more,  refined  tafte  for  many  of  the  fine  arts 
than  modem  times  can  pretend  to.  Their  works  in  architec¬ 
ture,  in  particular,  are  diftinguiftied  by  a  beautiful  fimplicity 
that  we  are  forced  to  admire,  although  we  are  unable  to  equal 
it..  *  Our  architects  have  meafured  their  columns;  there  is  not 
a  moulding  upon  one  of  their  buildings  with  which  we  are  hot 
perfectly  acquainted.  Every  thing  about  them  is  delineated 
with  the  greateft  exaCtnefs;  and  our  artifts  can  execute  every' 
member  with  the  moft  perfeCt  accuracy.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
all  this,  it  is  ftili  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot  rear 
a  fabric  that  will  pleafe  in  fo  high  a  degree  the  mind  of  any  ju¬ 
dicious  beholder.  This  feems  to  be  a  thing  fo  very  extraordina¬ 
ry,  that  we  are  naturally  led  to  alk.  Whence  can  it  proceed  ? 

Although  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  ter  affign  an  anfwer  to 
this  queftion  that  lhall  be  entirely  fatisfaCtory ;  yet,  were  it  not 
for  the  appearance  of  a  paradox,  I  would  fay,  that  befide  the 
circumftances  mentioned  above,  which  tend  doubtlefs  to  corrupt 
our  tafte,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  this,  in  a  more  efpecial  man¬ 
ner,  proceeds,  from  our  imitation  of  thefe  very  antients  whom 
we  fo  much,  and  fo  juftly  admire;  from  our  copying  With  fuch 
ftudious  nicety  the  feveral  parts  of  their  buildings  ;  from  our 
trufting  to  them  implicitely  as  guides  and  directors,  inftead  of 
confiderlng  them  as  affiftants  and  fellow-travellers.  But  this 
topic  I  ftiall  take  another  opportunity  to  profecute. 

Pausanias. 

cSxici^:5:c$x5aioc$xiS3^^ 
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7)$^  Adventures  ^OMAR 

Omar,  during  the  tumult  and  rapine  that  enfued,  made  his  c- 
'  fcape  to  the  mountains,  more  follicitous  to  avoid  the  fetters  and 
captivity  impofed  by  the  conquerors,  than  anxious  to  preferve 
his  life.  He  entered  into  a  gloomy  cavern  over-arched  by  a 
rugged  rock :  The  entrance  was  perplexed  with  thorns,  and 


the 
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tlic  mfide  was  covered  with  mofs.  Here  he  threw  himfelf  on 
the  ground,  and  abandoned  his  foul  to  forrow.  Meantime,  ai^ 

'  old  man  apparelled  like  a  hermit  entered  the  cave.  ‘  Be  not  a-% 

<  fraid,*  faid  Omar,  railing  himfelf  from  the  ground,  and  per^ 
ceiving  the  furprife  and  embaraffment  of  the  ftranger,  ‘  Be  not 
«  afraid  of  a  wretch  weary  of  life,  who  flattered  himfelf  that 
‘  thisfolitary  retreat  would  have  been  the  ultimate  IJ^enc  of  his 

<  mifery.*  The  old  man  furveyed  him  with  clofe  attention ;  he 
feemed  (ilfconcerted ;  but  recollecting  himfelf,  he  exprelTed  com- 
pa&on  for  his  fufferings,  and  inquired  into  their  caufe.  Omar 
related  briefly  the  commencement  of  his  connection  with  the  A- 
rab,  with  all  its  fatal  confequences,  and  concluded  with  expref- 
fions  of  forrow  and  unfeigned  repentance.  The  hermit  was  af- 
feded  and  endeavoured  to  confole  him ;  ‘You  feem,*  faid  he, , 
‘  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  the  ftorms  incident  to  that  bloom- 

‘  ing  period,  though  violent,  are  foon  dil^erfed.  The  com- 
'  ‘  plaints  of  mortals  proceed  from  the  difappointment  of  indul- 
‘  ged  or  habituated  paflibns ;  infamy  and  difgrace  are  the  great- 

*  eft  calamities  that  befal  the  ambitious ;  and  a  ftate  of  indi- 
‘  gence  is  dreaded  by  the  mifer  as  the  completion  of  all  human 
‘  misfortunes :  But,  in  youth,  the  capacity  of  enjoying  happi- 
‘  nefs  is  unimpared  ;  For  no  particular  appetite  hath  become  fo 
‘  habitual  by  reiterated  acfts  of  indulgence,  or  hath'  gained  an  a- 
‘  fcendency  fo  abfolute  as  to  diminilh  the  energy,  and  fuperfede 
‘  the  authority  of  the  reft.  If  you  are  difappointed.in  friend- 
‘  Ihip,  you  may  have  recourfe  to  love  :  If  you  are  difappointed 

*  in  love,  you  may  have  recourfe  to  ambition.  Repulfed  in  one 
‘  purfuit,  you  may  turn  your  mind  to  another.  New  pafllons  will  a- 

‘  rife,  and, by  follici ting  indulgence,  will  re-animate  hope  and  re-» 
‘  call  you  to  aClion.  How  different  your  condition  from  mine  ! 

‘  All  my  habits  were  confirmed :  All  the  pafllons  that  could  yield  me 
‘  delight  were  weakened  or  extinCl:  My  happinefs  was  infeparably 
‘  connected  with  a  treafure  of  ineftimable  value ;  and  of  that  I  was 

*  bereaved,  but  I  defpaired  not.  My  misfortune  was  occafioned 

*  by  no  guilty  aCtion  of  mine ;  I  repofed  entire  confidence  in  the 
‘  power  of  the  ever  merciful  Allah,  who  protects  and  fuftains  the 
‘  innocent ;  and  incapable  as  I  am  of  enjoying  the  Iweets  of  fo- 

*  ciety,  I  have  devoted  my  old  age  to  religion.  Go,'young 

*  man,  return  into  the  world,  indulge  thy  heaft  in  the  (miles  of 
«  pleafure,  or  toil  again  in  the  purfuit  6f  glory ;  be  comforted 

*  and  forget  thy  misfortunes.* 


*  Never, 
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f  Nmr,  never,*  faid  Omar,  ‘  (hall  I  forget  tHem’.  O  happy 
«  hermit,  whom^no  racking  confcience  accufes  !  the  fei^fe  of  mif- 
f  fortune  may  be  foftened,  but  the  confcioufnefs  of  guUt  and 
f  the  pangs  of  remorfe  are  eternal.  Abdallah  was  my  friend, 

*  my  counfellor,  and  my  conduftor ;  I  defpifed  his  counfels,  re-r 
f  je6tcJ  his  admonitions,  loaded  his  old  age  with  affli<51ion,  and 

*  lent  him  forrowing  to  the  grave.  Deftru6tive  third  of  ap- 

*  plaufe !  by  thee  I  was  deluded !  by  thee  lured  to  my  ruin  !* 

^  felame  not  the  love  of  faine,*  faid  the  ftranger.  ‘  It  is  a  generous 

*  padion^  it  conduces  to  happinefs;  and  improves  our  virtue. 

*  But  its  rieal  nature  an4  tendency  muft  be  afcertained.  It  hnot 
f  gratified  by  mere  celebrity,  nor  by  the  parade  and  pageantry 
^  of  external  gran4eur.  Thefe  may  impofe  on  the  multitude, 

‘  but  th^y  yidd  no  vital,  no  intrinfic  joy  to  the  owner.  The 
‘  pleafure  arifing  from  true  renown  depen4s  on  the  correfpond- 
f  cnce  bdween  the  opinion  of  others,  and  the  confcioufnefs  of 
‘  upright  ads  apd  intentions.  It  refembjes  the  pleafure  produ- 
f  ced  by  the  harmony  of  a  mufical  inftrument  tuned  in  unifon 
‘  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  replying  to  its  fweet  mo4ulations. 

‘  It  may  be  enjoyed  no  lefs  in  the  vale  of  retirement,  than  amid 
‘  the  fplendour  and  noife  of  the  public ;  for  in  both  fituations^ 
/  the  principles  of  felf-command  and  beneficence  may  be  culti- 
‘  vated  and  exercifed.  The  number  of  admirers  may  be  lefiei^d, 

‘  but  the  4elight  fuffers  no  diminution ;  for  it  depends  not  on  the 

*  number,  but  on.  the  charader  of  thofe  that  approve.  Men  ac- 
‘  tuated  by  the  genuine  love  of  fame,  receive  more  exquifite  en- 
‘  joyment  from  the  applaufe  of  a  fingle  virtuous  perfon,  who  is  a 
‘  competent  judge  of  praife-worthy  endowments,  than  from 

*  the  indiferiminating  fhouts  of  the  multitude.  If  you  confider 
?  renown  in  any  other  li^tt,  than  as  a  confirmation  of  the  plea- 
‘  fure  arifing  from  the  confcioufnefs  of  having  aded  meritoriouf- 
‘  ly,  and  as  an  afiurance  of  the  friendfliip  and  efleem  of  the  wor- 
‘  thy,  you  purfue  a  gilded  and' delufive  phantom.  Ambition, 
‘  which  is  the  luft  of  power,  and  the  infatiable  thirft  of  externa 
f  paradej  of  oftentatious  pre-'eminence,  and  of  the  inebriating 
f  applaufe  of  the  populace,  are  in  their  nature  the  moft  felfift, 
^  arrogant,  and  unfeeiply  appetites :  Their  engines  are  cruelty 
f  and  deceit :  They  arc  congenial  with  envy,-  rage,  and  malevo- 
f  ience ;  and  their  feffeds  are  difeontent,  anxiety^  and  remorfe. 
<  Thofe  who  ar^  impelled  by  ambition  to  fprfake  the  paths  of  in- 
T  tegrity,  flatter  themfelves  that  their  firft  ad  of  injuflice  will  be 
f  the  laft,  and  that  when  their  defigns  are  accomplilhed,  they 
f  fiiall  he  epabjed  to  make  full  reparation  for  the  crimes  they 

‘  ^  . . .  '  ‘  ‘  hay? 
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f  have  been  obliged  to  perpetrate.  But  the  prize  they  have  in 

*  view,  is  often  removed  at  a  greater  dillauce  than  they  are  apt 
.<  to  believe;  for,  imagination  heated  by  defire,  impofeth  on  the 

eye  of  the.underftanding,  takes  no  account  of  intermediate  ob- 
f  jc<^s  and  difiances,  and  brings  the  dignity  they  are  purfuing  al-  . 

‘  moft  within  their  reach.  But,  after  they  ar^  aihially  engaged, 

*  they  find  that  one  adl  of  injuftice  necefTarily  leads  to  another. 
.‘If  they  recede,  they  are  mortified  with  difappointmeiit,  purfued 

*  ‘  with  infamy>  if  not  with  punifiiment,  and  tormented  with  the 
‘  recollection  of  the  fruitlefs  and  Irreparable  injuries  they  have 
‘committed.  IFthey  are  fuccefsful,  it  is  by  perfeverance,  and 
‘  confequently  by  the  lofs  of  humanity,  and  of  the  happinefs  it 
‘.confers.  The  confeioufnefs  of  their  crimes' forever ' alarms 
‘  them ;  they  become  diftruftful  of  their  alTociates ;  they  expend 
‘  their  wealth  in  maintaining  fpies,  and  embrue  their  hands  in 
‘  the  blood  of  the  guiltlefs  But  the  love  of  fame  isamodeft, 

‘  candid,  and  ingenuous. paflion;  it  enlarges  our  affeCtions,  puri- 

.  ‘  fies  and  exalts  our  defires;  it  is  the  companion  of  merit, and  the 
f  promoter  of  happinefs.  Purfue  renown,  but  purfue  it  in  the 
‘  paths  of  rectitude;  To  feek  fame  independent  of  virtue,  is  the 
‘  proof  of  a  depraved  confiitution.* 

While  the  hermit  was  thus  difeourfing,  the  countenance  and 
demeanour  of  Omar  betrayed  every  fign  of  remorfe.  ‘  Painful 
‘  recollection,*  faid  he,  ‘  torments  me.  Thefe  maxims  were  of- 
‘  ten  inculcated  by  Abdallah.  But  my  heart  was  prejudiced, 

‘  and  my  reafon  obfeured.  O  Abdallah  !  Abdallah  !  happy  art 
‘  thou  in  the  gardens  of.  the  blefled  !  Delivered  from  thy.  for- 
‘  rows  by  death  !  never  more  fliall  I  behold  thee  !  never  more' 
‘  {hall  I  enjoy  thy  friendfhip,  and  profit  by  thy  inftruCtions.’ 

‘  Be  comforted,*  faid  the  hermit,  ‘  Abdallah  is  happy,  but  not 
‘  in  the  gardens  of  the  bleffed ;  delivered  from  fprrow,  but  not 
‘  by  the  angel  of  death  !  My  fon  I  my  fon  !  lift  up  thine  eyes 
‘  on  thy  father.  Dearly  hafi  thou  paid  the  forfeit  of  thine  er- 
.  ‘  ror,  and  fufficiently  have  thy  mifguided  paffions  been  chaften- 
‘  cd.*  Omar,  under  the  difguife  of  the  hermit,  recognized  the 
venerable  Abdallah.  His  hands  were  held  forth  to  receive  the 


filial  embraces  of  his  fon;  an  air  of  ferene  delight  was  diffufed 
through  his  countenance;  he  feemed  fmiiing;  yet  a  tear,  fpring- 
ing  from  afieCtion,  glifiened  in  his  eyes,  as  they  beamed  their  ten¬ 
der  light  upon  Omar.  Omar  fell  proifrate  before  him.  *  I  am  * 
‘.unworthy,*  he  faid,  ‘  I  am'  unworthy,  O  my  father,  of  thy  for- 
‘  givenefs !  But  thou  art  alive  !  Holy  Allah,  accept  my.  thanks !’ 

\  The  favour  pf  heitven/  anfwered  Abdall^,  raifing  him  from 

the 
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the  ground,  *  and  the  benedidion  of  a  father  be  Upon  thee;  for^ 

*  get  thy  woes,  and  be  happy’  •  -  ‘  • 

Thus  the  contrition  of  Omar  was  genuine  and  compleat;  and 
the  forgivenefs  of  Abdallah  was  neither  allayed  by  fafpicion^ 
nor  embittered  with  reproach.  They 'returned  to  their  valley; 
and  on  fight  of  their  fequeftered  cottage,  the  feelings  of  Omar 
broke  forth  in  the  following  addrefs,  *  Hail !  peaceful  retreat 
‘  of  innocence.  Ye  woods  I  ye  meadows!  and  ye  ftreams!  foft 

*  fcenes  of  my  infant  fports  and  my  youthful  paftime,  receive  the 

*  fugitive,  admit  me  to  your  quiet  recefles,  and  let  me  taile  your 
‘  uncorrupted  pleafures.  Return,  my  flock  I  too  long  have  you 

*  wandered  amid  rocks  and  thickets,  forrowful  and  untended'! 

*  Again*  will  ypur  ftieplierd  proted  you,  again  condud  you  to  the 
‘upland  paftures,  and  at  noon-ti^^^  the  watered  retreats.  .0 
‘  ye  nymphs  and  fliepherds  of  this  nappy  valley,  let  the  paftoral 

*  reed  be  warbled,  let  me  liften  to^e  Ample  and  affeding  min- 
‘  ftrelfy  !  let  me  participate  in  your  pleafures,  and  contribute  to 
'  your  enjoyment.  Bear  witnefs,  ye  hills,  and  groves,  and  lucid 
‘  fireams,  no  felicity. hath  Omar  tailed  fince he forfook  you;  and 
‘  never,  O  never,  mifled  by  the  counfels  of  folly,  will  he  relin- 
‘  quifti  thefe  peaceful  retfrcments,  and  forfeit  his  repofe.’ 
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FIDELIA;  A  Portrait. 


Fidelia  has  a  melting  eye,  and  an  endearing  fenfibility  is 
the  diftinguifliihg  trait  in  her  countenance.  .  Her  giofly  e- 


r  the  diftinguifliihg  trait  in  her  countenance.  .  Her  giofly  e- 
bon  trefles  flow  with  an  enchanting  negligence  adown  her  flioui- ' 
ders,  and  when  ruffled  by  the  breath  of  the  amorous  zephyr, 
are  feen  to  play  around  her  fnowy  bofom  in  all  the  luxury  of 
contrail.  The  luftre  of  her  poliflied  brow  might  well  ferve  for 
a  mirror,  and  the  celeftial  ferenity  of  her  afped  'is  a  fair  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  heaven  within.  Her  ruby  lips  are  the  prettieft  pout¬ 
ers  in  nature,  and  in  her  florid  cheeks  a  lovely  fugitive  dimple 
is  perceived  by  fits  to  lighten  and  difappear. 

The  eflcnce  of  politenefs  is  good-nature — an  inclination  to 
pkafe  and  be  pleafed.  Ceremony  is  to  politenefs,  as  drapery  to 
a  pidure;  or  rather,  politenefs  is  Ae  light,  ceremony  the  ihade. 
Fidelia  is  ever  folicitous  to  pleafe  others,  and  whatever  intends 
her  pleafure’*  is  fure  of  its  aim.  However  lame  in  the  defign, 
however  aukward  in  the  execution,  its  intention  is  fully  fuflici- 
.^t  to  procure  her  applaufc, .  When  Ihe  confers  a  favour,  it  is 

with 
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%7it3i  filch  a  grace,  that  a  pebble  j  from  her  hand,  would  be  far 
DiOre  valuable  than  ,the  richeft  diamond  of  Indofian  from  that 
^another;  and,  if  fhefolicits,  .you  are  Won  to  compliance  ere 
^u  arc  aware. 

I  The  fenfibility  of  Fidelia  is  as  bewitching  as  at  her  years  it  is 
uncommon  That  extreme  degree  of  it,  foexquifitely  exprclTed 
by  the  ingenious  Mrs  Greville,  is  realized  in  her.  Fidelia,  in¬ 
deed. 


*  * — Like  the  needle  true, 

Turns  at  the  touch  of  others  woe,  ^ 
And  turning  trembles  too-*  »  And, 
*  If  the  graces  that  adorn  a  woman  moft 
Are  foftnefs,  fenfibility,  and  pity,’  Alonzo. 


ftie  will  have  no  reafon  to  the  brighteft  belle  of  the  age. 
It  is  nothing  unufual  with  her  to  agonize  in  every  pore,  at  com¬ 
mon  inftances  of  cruelty,  an^  yet  fupprefs  the  pain  they  give 
her,  rather  than  hazard  wounding  the  thoughtlefs  inflI<Slor  by 
aught  that  favours  of  reproof.  She  is  the  pink  of  affability,  and 
the  queen  of  fmiles.  There  are  many  more  ftudipus  to  frame 
the  net  of  allurement ;  but,  m  twining , the  cage  of  never-dying 
affection,  none  have  yet  furpaffed  the  fair  Fidelia. 

OxoTt^  March  3.  1774.  Edwin. 
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A  Modejl  Defence  of  the  Accomplijhment  of  BLASPHEMY  f. 
,  ^  '  By  Sir  Simeon  Sink’em. 

SECTION  VII. 


*JP  O  N  my  honour,  I  am  quite  faugued  with  writing  fo  long. 


•  and,  I  dare  fay,  the  public  is  quite  fatigued  alfo  with  . 
reacting  fo  long,  about  the  priefthood.  It  is  a  fubjedl  of  infupe-  ' 
rable  dulnefs,  from  which  we  both  ftand  in  need  of  relief ;  and 
this  I  piall  endeavour  to  fumiiti  in  the  following  inflru^ve 
fketch  of  my  education. 

Sir  Timothy  was  paflionately  fond  of  me  in  my  child-hood; 
and  Lady  Sink’em  doated  upon  me  ilill  more,  if  poilible,  than  the 
old  gentleman.  They  not  only  loved  me  as  their  own  fon,  but 
refpefted  me  too  as  the  lineal  defeendant,  and  probable  continu- 
-  .  *  ator 
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^  'I  •ms  iu>w  grown  fully  lenfiblc  of  my  confequence,,  and  refol-^ 
Vcd  to  exert  the  right  I  had  giuhed  of  fubduing  every  thing  to  my 
own  will.  The  honeft  knight  and  my  lady-mother  became  the 
'firft  and  the  tameft  of  my  (laves,  and  might,  with  very  little  of  a 
metaphor,  beTaid  to  kifs  the  rod  which  chaftifed  them.  Next 
after  them,  the  poor  boys  whom  they  .  appointed  to  be  niy  play¬ 
fellows  fell  imder  my  defpotic  fway;  and,  laft  of  all  ,  the  fervants 
of  the  family,  who,  however,  would  nOw  and  then  grumble  at  my 
tyranny,  and  even  venture  to  lift  up  rebellious  hands.  But  they 
feldom  durft  exceed  threats  and  nicknames ;  becaufe  my  honour? 
ed  parents  had  declared,  that,  whoever  flogged  the  young  gen¬ 
tleman  (hould  be  difmifTed  from  their  fervice  without  a  charac* 
ter.  The  principle  on  which -they  bred  me  was,  ‘  That  oppofl- 
tion  to  my  humours  would  break  my  fpirit  and  four  my  temper;* 
a  principle,  which  left  me  at  liberty  to  think,  fay,  and  do  whate¬ 
ver  I  pleafed. 

Hence  that  impatience  of  reftralnt  which  I  have  ever  flnee  che- 
riflied  in  my  foul,  and  which  enables  me,  at  a  fuperftitibus  period 
of  life,  to  endeavour  at  freeing  others  from  the  chains  of  fuperfti- 
tion.  No,  no ;  young  Simmy  was  bred  unconfined  as  the  birds 
that  wing  the  air,  and  the  beafts  that  roam  over  the  deferts.  No, 
no;  old  Sir  Simeon  will  never  part  with  his  liberty*  ,  > 

'  Matters  proceeded  in  this  pleafant  train,  when  Sir  Timothy 
began  to  view  fome  of  my  frolics  with  looks  of  dilTatisfadion, 
which  I  obferved  without  being  in  the  lead  mortified.  Howe¬ 
ver,  things  came  at  length  to  an  open  rupture  on  the  following 
occafion.  One  day,  happening  to  defire  the  cook,  when  he  was 
very  bufy,  to  bake  me  a  cheefe-cake,  he  refufed  me,  faying;  ^ 
had Joiue  other  fijh  to  fry  *  This  anfwer  put  me  into  a  furious  paf<: 
fion,  and,  to  be  avenged  of  him,  I  dropt  an  handful  of  fait  in¬ 
to  every  one  of  his  difhes,*  while  he  was  looking  after  fomething ' 
elfe.  My  defign  was  to  get  him  turned  off  for  fpoiling  the  en-  * 
tertninment  he  was  then  dreiling  for  a  great  and  honourable 
company  .we  had  with  us ;  a  prank,  which  hid  fiicceeded  with, 
me  againft  fome  of  his  predeceffors,  who  had  incurred  my  dif- 
pleafure.  However,  it  unluckily  mifgave  in  the  prefeht  cafe  • . 
for,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  I  was  detected  by  my  identical 
father  himfelf.  He  carried  me  to  his  apartment,  where  he  rea- 
foned  rather  feverely  on  the  folly  of  my  a(5lion,  and  then  dif- 
miffed  mt  wn'th  ftrong  injunctions  never  to  commit  the  like  fault 
again.  This  firft  leCture  was  a  mortal  affront  to  my^pride;  and  , 
my  refentment  (bowed  i'tfelf  in  fulky  looks,  pcevilii  anfwcrs,  and 
VoL.  I.  '  P  p  abftinence 
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abftinence  from  food.  My  mother  was  now  inconf^labk^  |he 
knight  was  dillrefled,  every  mortal  was  concerned,  for  me ;  and, 
jfou  may  be  fure,  I  grew  but  the  more  obfUnate  by  their  fopth* 
mg  notice.  My  anger  wore  off  at  length,  and  I  condefcended 
to  fmile,  in  Sir  Timothy’s  face,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole 
family,  but  efpecially  of  his  and  Lady  Sink’em’s.  This  affair, 
terminating  fo  much  to  my  liking,  convinced  me^ young  as  I  was, 
that  I  flood  on  the  mod  advantageous  ground,  .and  might 
thence  hurl  defiance  at  all  the  world.  It  is  pad  utterance  to  tell 
how  overjoyed  I  was  to  find  my  parents  fo  entirely  in  my  power, 
and  that  I  was  able  to  fecure  impunity  to  my  frolics  by  alarm¬ 
ing,  their  affedlion.  Henceforth,  therefore,  whenever  Dad  was 
betrayed  into  a  frown  or  fretfurexpreflion  by  the  vivacity,  of 
my  fun,  I  fled  from  him  with  an  air  of  offended  importance  to 
the  fer^nts,  among  whofe  flattering  afliduities  I  defpifed  and 
forgot  his  indignation.  But,  when  any  of  the  fervants  thwarted 
iny  inclinations  ever  fo  (lightly,  I  ran  dirc^y  to  credulous  Mam, 
rearing  all  the  way  with  marvellous  vehemence,  and  told  her  a 
Well-feigned  tale. of  horrible  cruelties  they  had  wantonly  made 
nae  fuffer.  It  is  needlefs  to  obferve  that,  fweet  lady !  fhe  indant- 
ly  efpoufed  ray.  quarrel,  and,  in  a  fpirited  harrangue,  made  the 
jades  and  rafcals  fenfible  my  gentle  buttocks,  ribs,  and  head 
were  not  'made  to  be  baded  by  their  clumfy  fids. 

After  this  manner,  I  learned  to  huff  and  he<dor  like  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  the 
^t  of  veiling  my  fentiments  with  that  clever  difguife  which  is 
well  known  to  thofe  who  know  the  world.  I  publifh  it  as  my 
peculiar  felicity,  that  I  was  thus  grounded  in  the  rudiments  of 
genteel  education  before  I  was  out  of  petticoats,  and  would 
have  my  readers  to  take  notice,  that  this  early  period  is  the  bed 
for  forming  a  gentleman  of  fire  and  metal,  of  fpirit  and  dig- 
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*  Sir  Timothy,  now  judging  me  old  enough  to  enter  on  a  lite¬ 
rary  education,  engaged  a  tutor  for  me,  who  was  a  dr^ge  com¬ 
pound  of  theology  and  philofophy ;  by  G-".-  ■■  ■ !  *  Sir,’  fays  the 
Baronet,  addrefling  the  pedant,  ‘  I  put  my  fon  Simmy  under 

*  your  care,  delegating  to  you  my  whole  authority, over  the  little 

*  thoughtlefs  rogiie.  Whip  him,  I  fay,  without  pity,  out  of  his 

*  idlenefs  into*  his  education,  if  mildnefs  will  npt  gain  his  atten- 
^  tron ;  but,  poor  fellow !  I  mud  do  him  judice.  Indeed,  fir, 

"  f.you 
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yotl  will  have  reafon  very  foon  to  own  that  you  never  met  Wkh 
«  a  more  extraordinary  boy,  and,  to  acquit  me  of  partiality  in 
*•  giving  him  fo  good  a  character  ;  he  is  lively,  tra6table,  of 
«  quick  apprehendon,  and,  I  am  fure,  there  are  few  human  crea« 

‘  turcs  of  his  years  of  a  more  gentle  obliging  turn,  or  more  fcrur 
,  *  puloudy  addi^ed  to  truth*  Your  inftrudtions,  I  .doiibt  not, 

«  will  render  him  a  credit  both  Xo  yourfelf  and  to  his  kin- 
«  dred,  confidering  the  goodnefs  of  his  parts;  for  I  never  had  dc- 
<  cadon  to  apply  the  rod;,  indeed  I  never  had,*  ^ 

My  pedagogue,  thus  formally  introduced  to  my  aqquaint^ce, 
began  forthwith  to  teach  me  the  alphabet,  which,  from  my  a- 
verdon  to  the  talk,  I  learned  flowly  enough.  Confinement  and  ' 
rules,  I  hated  as  hell. '  He  tried  alfo  to  infiill  into  me  his  mufiy 
principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  but  thefe,/  as  I  had  been  hi¬ 
therto  a  hard  fiudent  in  the  kitchen  and  llables,  under  the  foot¬ 
men  and  grooms,  I  rejected  with  a  manly  contempt.  It  was  co¬ 
mical  enough  to  furvey  his  folemn  face  while  he  prated  to  me  of 
love  to  God,  of  benevolence  to  men,  of  moderation  in  pleafure, 
as  the  great  and  indifpenfable  qualities  of  a  real  gentleman.-  But 
I  had  hearkened  to.  politer  lefibns,  faith,  and  learned  them  too. 
And  then  he  y^ould  add,  in  the  fame  drain,  that  the  perfon,  how 
high  foever  his  ftation  were,  who  was  addicted  to  blaiphemy, 
devoid  of  humanity,  or  funk  in  debauchery,  could  never  be  the 
objed  of  a  rational  edeem.  He  had  the  afiurance,  likewlie,  to 
fpeak  of  birth,  and  titles,  and  opulence,  as  refpedable  no  far¬ 
ther  than  as  they  were'  made  the  means  of  promoting  what  he 
called  virtuous  ends ;  nay,  he  even  reprefented  riding  and  fen¬ 
cing,  mufic  and  dancing,  as  only  inferior  ornaments  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  gentleman.  You  lee  I  Ihould  have  been  ruined,  had 
I  been  put  under  the  tuition  of  fuch  a  queer  dog  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  ;  for,  though  my  lire  was  profufe  enough  in  the  fame 
^doctrines,  it  mud  be  obferved'  that  his  parental  tendemefs  hin¬ 
dered  him  from  perceiving  my  total  negleCt-  of  them.  Provi¬ 
ded!  had  abdained  from  curfmg  and  fwearing  before  him,  prac¬ 
tices  which  he  abhorred  mod  cordially,  he  never  faw  any  ble- 
milh  in  my  behaviour.  It  was  not  fo,  however,  with  my  tutor, 
who  was  damned  quick-lighted ^  Sometimes  he  caught  me  indul¬ 
ging  in  an  explolion  of  fmart  profanenefs,f©mctimes  he  over  heard 
me  entertaining  the  maids  with  a  finack  of  harmlefs  lewdnels, 
ibmetimes  he  deteded  me  exerciling  my  fancy  in  bold  flights  to 
the  regions  of  romance.  All  which,  and  the  like,  he  regarded 
as  high  mifdemcanows>  iadcad  of  limplc  recre^ons.  Thefe 
^  "  difeoveri^s^ 
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<lircoverie$,  the  officious  iiinple  fool  u^ated  regularly  to  Sir 
Timothy  and  Lady  Sink’em,  who, never  believed  a  fyllable  of  his 
dories ;  and  afterwards  he  never  failed  to  read  me  a  private  lee* 
ture  on  my  follies,  which  1  never  failed  to  turn  into  ridicule  a- 
'  mong  the  fervants.  Such  were  his  attempts  to  cramp,  or.,  as  he 
dyled  it,  to  regulate  my  manners  j .  but  I  had  the  good  liick  to 
r^der  them  all  ineffectual.  His  pains,  however, .  to  make  me 

*  learned  were  more  fucccfsful ;  for,  by  dint  of  perleverante  in, 
now,  an  artful  and,  then,  a  violent  reliftence  to  my  idlenefs, .  he 
overcame  my  averfion  to  books;  and  (locked  my  memory  pretty 
well  with  Greek  and  Latin. 

5  E  p  T  I  Q  N 

After  I  had  pafTed  the  ufual  number  of  years  at  the  univerfi- 
ty,  not  in  the  acquifition  of  perplexing  fcicnces,  but  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  juvenile  pleafures,the  Baronet  fefolved  I  Ihould  compieat 
iny  education  by  travelling.  Accordingly,  I  fet  out  with  a  light 
'  heart  sind  a  heavy  purfe,  leaving  Dad  and  Mam  bathed  in  tears, 
'  and  praying  heaven  to  ftiield  me  from  the  corruptions  of  life, 
‘  a  cant  phrafe,  in  which  the  good  people  ufualiy  exprelTed  the 
polite  amiifeniehts  of  gentlemen. 

No  doubt,  it  was  a  matter  of  as  confiderable  importance  to  me^ 
as  to  other  travellers,  that  the'  fuppers  fiiould  be  well  dreffed, 
the  beds  welf  made,  the  cloaths  well  cut,  the'  plays  well-  aded, 
^e  carriages  well  driven,  for  which  I  paid  in  my  peregrinations, 
1  could  alfo  tell  my  readers,  that  I  faw  trees  rooted  in  the' earth, 
'  birds  which  flew  only  by  their  wings,  men  who  acflually  had 
beards  on  their  chins,  money  which  was  really  made  of  gold, 
women  whole  mouths  lay  juft  below  their  nofes,  beftde  num- 
berlcfe  other  equally  curious  particulars.  But  all  thefe  things 
I  leave  to  be  recorded  by  other  travellers;  for,  I  have  not  the 
•lead  ambition  of  appearing  as  the  author  of  three  large  volumes 
'  in  quarto,  nor  eveii  of  twbhandfome  volumes  in  odtavo.  •  ‘ 

'  I  had  Very  different  objects  in  view  ;  firft,  to  heighten  the  de¬ 
licacy  of  my  tafteln  elegant  living;  Oh  1  devil  choak  this  ner¬ 
vous  cough*!'  ^d  then;  to  gather  knowledge  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  rtiy  country.'  For  both  rfiele  grand  purpofes,  I  kept  the 
brighteft  ^d  gentcelcft  company  wherever  I  went,  and  I  miy 
he  permitted  to  fay,  I  was  no  idler  in  their  cbnverfation.  Ah  I 
'  how  exquifitcly  yoUr  French  and  Italian  bucks  ufed  to  rally  the 
popilh  pritfts  and  religion,  and  to  argue  the  inutility  of  priefts 

•  ^d  religion  iii  generial  (  Good  Lord !  what  convincing  'difpu- 
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•  mtsthefe  dukes,  marquiies,  counts,  and  chevaliers  were! 
/Their  arguments  were  abfolutely  unanfwerable.  They  facrifi* 
ccd  popery  with  great  devotion,  and  with  equal  devotion  I  fa- 
crificed  proteftantifm,  to  deifm  or  athclfm,  according  to  our  dif¬ 
ferent  humours  ;  but  we  all  agreed  in  the  demolition  of  t^hrifti- 
anity,  as  an  impertinent  controller  of  our  pafiions.  Heavens ! 
how  heartily  we  laughed  at  your  holy  patriarchs,  your  holy  pro¬ 
phets,  your  holy  apoftles,  your  holy  martyrs,  and  the  reft  of 
your  fctiptural  and  ccclefiaftical  holineffes  !  We  turned  them  all 
out  of  doors  in  the  drinking* of  half  a  fcore  flafks  of  champaign, 

,  and»  before  we  had  finilhed  another  half  fcorc,  filled  their  places 
with  a  like  number  of  antient  heathen  philofophers  and  modern  , 
heathen  fceptics.  Then,  what  a  heavenly  concert  enfued  of  vene- 
reous,  bacchanalian,  and  blafphemous  fongs  and  catches  ! — then, 

J  what  rites’*^ 1  This  age  is  not  enlightened  enough  yet  to 
I  bear  the  glorious  difcoveries  that  fomc  people  could  make. 

At  laft,  it  pleafed  God  to  take  out  of  this  tranfitory  life  Sir 
I  Timothy  Sink’em  of  Sink’em-hall,  and  to  put  me  in  poiTeflion  of 
his  eftate.  I  was  no  foolier  returned  home  from  my  travels, 

‘  which  this  event  obliged  me  to  abandon,  than  all  my  neighbours 
yraited  on  me  with  compliments  of  condolance  and  congratula¬ 
tions,  which  I  received  with  a  tear  in  the  one  eye  and  with  joy  in 
tjie  other.  I .  entertained  them  with  the  utmofi  magnificence 
and  p'olitenefs,  told  them  a  thoufand  diverting  occurrences 
which  I  had  learned  abroad,  and  gave  them  lively  accounts  of 
foreign  agriculture  and  commerce.  When  the  brifk  circulation 
of  the  bottle  had  opened  their  hearts  and  warmed  their  fancies;, 

I  poured  among  them  a  flood  of  facetious  anecdotes,  relative  to 
,the  hypocrify  and  impoftures,,  the  vicesand  abfurditics  of  the 
popilh  priefts,  infinuating  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  fly  leer,  that 
lour  own  were  juft  fuch  another  fet  of  rogues.  .  My  converfation 
on  this  fubjeft  was  animated  with  freqirent  jokes  on  the  clergy 
of  every  country,  which,  accompanied  with  toafts  of  double 
meaning,  fliook  my  vifitants  with  laughter,  and  prepared  them 
to  fwallow  my  dlre<ft  arguments  againft  the  fcripturcs,  which  I 
urged  with  all  my  dexterity.  Moft  of  your  petty  lairds,  from  an 
hundred  to  five  hundred  a-year,  who  had  any  jocularity  in  their' 
temper,  and  ambition  of  appearing  like  men  of  fuperior  parts, 
inftantly  embraced  my  doftrines,  and  became  my  confidential . 
friends.  As  I  ridiculed  Chriftianity  among  them,  they  ridiculed 
it  among  their  immediate  inferiors,  who,  in  like  manner  fond  of 
i:ifing  to  confequence  by  greatnefs  of  Angularity,  ridiculed  it  a- 
mpng  mechanics  and  day-labourers.  Thefe  people^  of  whom  \ 
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'ftill  have,  and  have  always  had  a  pretty  circle,  I  call  my  ApotUet; 
and  ,they  have  their  reward  in  this  life,  even  my  fmilcs  and  jcfts, 
my  beef  and  claret — for  they  have  made  many  wonderful  con- 
verfions.  (To  be  Cdntimed,) 
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tomy  in  the  College  of  Edinburgh  ;  •with  his  Portrait. 

*  •  » 

Dr  Alexander  Monro  fen.  was  defeended  of  the  Monro’s  of 

Milntown,  who  formerly  difputed  the  chief dom  with  the 
family  of  Fowles ;  and  his  grandfather.  Sir  Alexander  Monro  of 
Beercrofts,  in  Stirlinglhire,  was  one  of  the  firR  of  the  name  who 
made  a  figure  in  the  hiftory  of  his  country.  He  was  adlive  in 
oppofing  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  After  the  refto- 
ration,  he  entered  advocate,  and  was  chofen  one  of  the  principal 
clerks  of  feflion.  A  zealous  friend  of  the  liberty  of  his  country, 
he  affift^d  in  for^rding  the  revolution ;  and  his  eldeft  fon  fer- 
ved  in  t^*army  under  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Sir  AJejtaiader’s  youngeft  fon,  John,  was  educated  as  a  furgeon- 
apothec^y,  and,  when  furgeon  to  a  regiment,  married  his  coufin 
Jean  Forbes,  daughter  to  a  brother  of  Forbes  of  Culloden;  Of 
this  marriage  feveral  children  were  bom,  who  all  died  in  nonage, 
excepting  Ale;]^ndcr,  who  was  bom  in  London,  on  September 
1697;  but,  in  three  years  after,  was.  carried  to  Edinburgh  by 
his  father,  who  then  fixed  his  abode  there  as  one  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  of  furgeon-apothecaries. 

At  Edinburgh  Mr  Monro  was  educated ;  and  his  father  pro¬ 
cured  him  every  opportunity  of  improving  in  the  different  parts 
cof  phyfic  which  it  th^  afforded.  For,  at  that  timef  there  was 
no  public  ^teaching  of  phyfic,  except  a  demonftration  of  the 
officinal  plants  by  Dr  Prefton  in  fummer,  and  in  winter  a  fu- 
perficial  courfe  of  chemiftry  by  Dr  Crawford.  The  dilTedlion  of 
a  human  body  was  fhown  only  once  in  two  or  three  years  by  Mr 
Adam  Drummond  and  Mr  John  Macgill,  who  had  the  title  of 
profeffors  of  anatomy  in  the  univerfity. 

In  the  beginning  of  1717,  Mr  Monro  went  to  London,  where 
he  lodged  in  an  apothecary’s  houfc,  to  obferve  the  practice  of 
pharmacy  there,  ^d  attended  ledtufes  of  experimental  philofo- 
phy  given  by  Mr  WTiifton  and  Mr  Hawkffiy,  and  the  anatomi¬ 
cal  demonftratiGns  of  Mr  Chefelden. .  But  his  principal  employ¬ 
ment  the  drffedlion  of  brutes,  and  of  the  human  body;  and 

fcver^ 
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levml  of  his  diffc^ions  were  fliown  to  a  club  of  young  gentlc- 
men^  whOf  ixx  their  .rotation^  g^ve  difcourfcs  on  the  ufe  of  the 
differ^t  organs.  *  In  one  of  thefe  difc6urfes,  he  firft  iketched  his 
account  of  ‘  the  bones  in  general.* 

From  the  bodies  he  differed  he  made  feveral  preparations, 

'  vhich  he  fent  home  to  his  father,  who  prefented  feme  of  them 
to  the  college  of  phyficians  and  board  of  furgeons.  And  Mr 
A.  Drummond  was  fo.wcll  pleafed  with  the  progrefs  he  appear¬ 
ed  to  have  made  in  anatomy,  that  he  defired  his  father  to  write 
to  him  to  continue  his  diligence  in  that  ftudy ;  for  that  he  in¬ 
tend^  to  demit  in  his  favour,  as  foon  as  he  ihould  return  home. 

,  Thcjyear  folio wing,Mr  Monro  went  to  Paris,  where  he  attended 
the  royal  garden,'  and  a  courfe  of  botany  given  by  Mr  Chomel ; 
a  courfe  of  chemiftry,  and  tlic  pra<Sice  of  phylic  and  furgerf  in 
fHotel  de  Dieu  et  la  Charite;  and  dilTedled  with  Mr  Bouquet; 
performed  the  operations  of  furgery  by  the  direflion  of  Mr  Thi- 
baut;  applied  the  bandages  after  the  method  propofed  by  Mr 
Cefau^  and  attended  a  courfe  of  midwifsry  by  Mr  Gregoire. 

Towards  the^end  of  autumn  1718, .he  went  to  Leyden,  where 
he  ftudied  chemiftry. -under  Boerhaave,  with  the  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  phyfic,  and  botany.  And,  many  cafes  fent  from  Scot¬ 
land  for  the  purpofe  of  being  advifed  by  Boerhaave,  being  tranf- 
mitted  to  him,  he  had.  frequent  and  ready  accefs  to  that  great 
man ;  an  advantage  which  he  failed  not  to  improve. 

He  always  regreted  that  Winflow  gave  no  courle  of  anatomy 
while  he  was  at  Paris;  and  that,  while  he  was  at  Leyden,  Ran 
was  no  longer  qualified  to  teach  anatomy.  But  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  thefe  places  afforded  him  he  affiduoufly  cultivated.  From 
many  manuferipts  which  ftill  remain,  it  appears  that  his  appli¬ 
cation  was  intenfe,  and  that  his  mind  was  already  fired  with  the 
ambition  of  excelling  in  the  profeflloh  he  had  chofen. 

In  autumn  1719,  Mr  Monro  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  was 
foon  thereafter  examined  and  admitted  a  member  by  the  board 
of  furgeon-apothecaries;  and  having  obtained  the  demifljon  of 
Mr  Drummond  and  Mr  Macgill  in  his  favour,  with  recom¬ 
mendations  from  thefe  gentlemen,  and  froih  the  board  of ’fur- 
geons,  and  the  royal  college  of  phiyficians,  to  the  patrons  of  the 
univerfity,  he  had  from  them,  in  17 20,  the  commiflion  of  profef- 
for  of  anatomy,  - 

The  young  profeffor  wilhed  to  have  time  to  prepare  a  fet  of 
iefhires  ^fore  he  Ihould  make  any  public  appearance ;  but  his 
father,  eager  to  fee  the  beginning  of  a  plan  which  he  had  long 
^rojedled,  of  having  the  feveral  branches  of  phyfic  regularly 
.  .  ,  taught 
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'  tarlght  at  Edinburgh;  obliged  him,  without  delay,' to*  adveftife  a: 
courfe  of  demonftrations,  and  then,  without  his  knowledge;  pre-* 
vailed  on  the  pfcfident  and  members  of  the  college  of  phyfici^ 
ans,  and  the  deacon,  with  the  board  of  fui^eons,  to  honour  his: 
firft  exhibition  with  their  prefence. 

This  unexpected  company  put  the  young  teacher  into  fuch* 
confufion,  that  he  forgot  ^le  words  of  the  difcourfe  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory ;  but  haying  the  pretence  of  firft  ftiowing  fome 
anatomical  preparations,  he,  during  his  demonftration,  refolve'di 
not  to  attempt  to  repeat  what  he  had  written,  but  to  exprcfs,in  the^ 
language  that  would  occur  to  him,  what  he  was  confident  he' 
undcrftood.  The  e^^criment  was  fuccefsful  %  he  was  thought  to 
fpeak  well  and  eafily,  and  he  never  afterwards,  in  teaching,  tried 
to  repeat  the  words  of  any  d^courfe  he  had  written. 

His  father,  with  the  fame  zeal,  prompted  Dr  Alfton,  pro- 
feflbr  of  botany,  to  collect  and  arrange  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  bf  plants,  and  advertifed  that  public  leCturcs  were  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  by  the  DoCtor,  to  which  he  invited  moft  of  the  phyficians 
and  furgeons  in  Edinburgh.  In  the  beginning  of  winter  1720, 
thefe  two  young  profeflbrs  began  each  a  regular  courfe  of  lec¬ 
tures;  the  one  treating  of  materia  medica  and  botany,  the  other* 
of  anatomy  and  furgery.  . 

The  anatomical  courfe  confifted,  ift,  Of  preliminary  le^res, 
comprehending  the.hiftory  of  anatomy,  zdly.  Of  the  hiimaii 
oftcology.  3.  Myology  and  fplanchnology.  4.  Angiology 
and  neurology.  5.  An  illuftratlon  of  the  human  oecono-^ 
my,  by  comparing  the  ftruCture  of  the  human  body  ^yith 
that  of  other  animals.  *  6.  A  few  leCtures  on'  phyfiolo- 
gy.  7.  Chirurgical  operations  performed  on  the  human  body; 
with  the  proper  application  of  bandages  and  machines  of  fur-  ‘ 
gery;  and  an  explanation  of  the  difeafes  on  account  of  which 
operations  are  neceflary.  In  every  branch  of  his  courfe,  Mr 
Monro  not  only  treated  his  fubjeCl  accurately  as  an  anato- 
mift  and  phyfiologift,  but  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  applica-  ’ 
tion  of  the  art  to  the  practice  of  phyfic  and  furgery.  A  courfe 
of  this  kind  commencing  in  October,  and  concluding  about  the 
end  of  April,  he  gave  for  near  forty  years.  •  ‘  ‘  , 

In  the  fummers  1721  and  1 722,  old  Mr  Monro  obliged  his  fon 
to  give  public  leCtures  on  fome  part  of  furgery,  particularly  bn  ’ 
wounds  and  tumours ;  and  of  which  imperfeCt  and  erroneous  co¬ 
pies  are  in  many  hands.  But,  as  they  were  written  in  a  hurry, 
a.nd  before  Mr  Monro  had  the  experience  which  he  afterwards 

'  ■  attained,' 
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j(ttatned»  fieter  would  give  countenalicc  to  any  publlca^ii 
of  them  f  and  lie  gave  an  accotmt  of  the  improvements  he 
thought  mght-be  made  in  lurgery,  iii  the  *  Medical  Eflays  and 
Ohfervatiofts/-  of  which  ibiiie  notice  will  be  taken  hereafter. 

Nay,  fo  far  did  old  Mr  Monro’s  favourite  Ichenie  carry  him, 
that  he  pufhed  his  fon  to  attempt  leetores  on  chemiftry,  and  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  phyfic ;  but  happily,  foon  after,  thefe 
branches,  which  would  have  been  niuch  too  extendve  for  any  one 
perfon,  were  ruccefsfully  undertaken  by  Drs  Rutherford,  Sin¬ 
clair,  Innes,  and  Plummer,  who  Were  publicly  appointed  profef* 
ibrs  of  medicine. 

Now  that  the  feveral  branches  of  phyfic  were  regularly  taught, 
old  Mr  Monro,  to  perfe<a  his  plan  of  having  ftudents  compleatly 
ioilrufted  in  phyfic,  and  of  feeing  the  prailice  as  well  as  hearing 
the  theory  of  the  art,  propofed  the  erection  of  an  hofpital  for  the 
poor  labouring  under  difeafes  ;  and  at  his  defire  his  fon  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  fetting  forth  the  many  advantages  that  would  at¬ 
tend  fuch  an  inftitutibn,  which  Was  printed  and  difperfed,  and 
had  fuch  a  good  e^Teft  with  many  well  difpofed  perfons,  the 
members  of  the  royal  college  of  phyficlansj  and  of  the  board 
of  furgeons,  and  other  public  public-fpirited  perlbns,  pa¬ 
tronizing  the  fcheme,  that  a  confiderable  fund  for  the  purpoib 
was  foon  raifed,  and  a  fmali  houfe  was  fitted  tip  for  receiving  pa¬ 
tients,  who  were  regularly  attended,  and  the  medicines  fumifhed 
CO  them  gratis,  by  our  profeffor  and  five  other  furgeons,  named 
by  the  corporation  of  furgeons.  viz.  Meflrs  M‘Gill,  Cunningham, 
Congalton,  Hope,  Douglas.  The  fund  for  this  purpofc  in- 
cre^fing  very  confiderably,  in  a  great  meafure  from  the  aftivity 
and  influence  of  the  late  very  worthy  George  Drummond,  Efq; 
a  patent  from  the  crown  was  procured  in  1736,  crcfting.the 
contributors  into  a  corporation,  with  a  nomination  of  managers, 
and  rules  for  the  ele^ion  of  their  fucceflbrs ;  and  in  this  char¬ 
ter^  our  profeffor  and  his  fucceffors  in  office  are  appointed  per¬ 
petual  managers,  the  reft  of  the  managers  being  changed  at  eve-  * 
ty  deftion.  At  length,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  prefent 
very  large,  commodious,  and  ufeful  hofpital,  in  the  planning  of 
which.  Dr  Monro  fuggefted  many  ufeful  hints ;  and  the  prefent 
very  excellent  and  elegant  room  for  chiiurgical  operations,  was 
defigned  and  executed  under  his  direction.  Provoft  Drummond 
And. he  were  nominated  the  building  committee;  and  the  fabrio* 
was  entirely  compleated  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time.  It  has  lince 
been  very  largely  endowed ;  and  the  oeconomy  and  advantage¬ 
ous  '  manner  ia  which  its  revenue  has  bceu  managed,  and  the 
VoL#  I*  great 
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g^t  bctnefic  th(s  iludents  of  medicine  have  derived  from  it^  do  Ver^^ 
gre2|.t  honour  to  the  managers,  and  particularly  to  our  prpfeflbr^  by 
.  ivhpm  the  firft  rules  for  its  management  were  drawn  up.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  exceedingly  attentive  and  active  in  eyery*  meafuri|: 
xhzt  could  promote  the  intereft  of  the  hofpital,  or  contril;)ute  to 
improvement  of  the  ftudents  of  phyiic.  In  his  perfonal  at¬ 
tendance  and  treatment,  of.  the  fick  in  rotation,  he  laboured  af- 
fiduoufly  tp  reform  the  old  pradlice  both  of  phyfic  and  furgery, 
hut, more  efpecially  of  the  latter,  which  he  rendered  much  more 
'N  limple  and  cffedual,  reje4ling  many  ufelefs  or  hurtful  methods 
of  treatment,  which,  inftead  of  promoting,  difturb  and  interrupt 
the  prpeefs  of  nature,  and  which  are  ftiU  iu  fpm®  countries  of 
Europe  but  too  much  in  practice. 

Though  Dr  Jdonro’s  cmnmiflion  appointed  him  profeflbr  in 
the  univerfity  in  the  1 720 ;  yet,  in  order  to  ferve  the  intereft  of 
his  predeceffor  Mr  Drummond,  he  did  pot  afk  to  be  recei¬ 
ved  till  the  1725,  when  he  was  introduced  into  the  college 
Vith  Mr  MfLaurin,  with .  whom  he  always  liyed  in  the 
^  ftri^eft  friendlhip#  Soon  after  his  reception,  he’ delivered  an  in¬ 
augural  difTertatipn,  I)e  utlJitate  anatomes^.^  which  he  ufed  to  call 
rather  a  flourifh  than  a'workof  real  value;  and. therefore  he  did 
pot  publift  it.  In  a  fubfequent  rotation  of  public  difeourfes  by 
the  profefTors,  his  difeourfe  treated  de  Cuticulay  whiph,  though 
it  contained  fome  obfervations  of  curious  and  ufeful  import  0- 
yerlooked  by  former  anatomifts,  particularly,  with  regard  to  the. 
manner  in  which  the  cuticula  is  connedled  to  the  cutis  vera^  by 
innumerable  froall  threads,  whicrh  he  ufed  always  to  demonftrate^ 
in  hjs  anatomical  courfes,  was  yet  fupprclTed  by  him,  9,s  being 
more  calculated  for  a  mixed  audience  than  for  gentdemen  of  the 
profeffion.  ,  ^  " 

*  ;  At  the  defire  of  his  colleagues,  who  knew  his  intimacy  with, 
Mr  M*Lauriu,  and  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  who  were  entrufted 
with  the'  examination  of  his  papers  after  his  death,  he  gave. 
'  two  public;  difeourfes  concerning  that  eminent  mathematician, 
which  he  would  as  little  allow  tp  be  printed,  as_  they  were  to. 
ferve  as  the  bafis  of  the  life  and  chara^er,  which  afterwards  ap- 
'  pcared  in  the  paper  prefixed  to  that  gentleman’s  account  of 
"Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  difeoyeries.  -  .  - 

^  '  {To  he  Continued*) 
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IT  leads  to  ufe  and  entertainment  to  throw  light  on  a  dark 
^  l^picof  antiquity.  The  of  the  Graechin  6n  is, 
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in  particular,  covered  with  obfeurity. '  Montefquieu  givci^e 
following  account  of  it 

<  Callihicusi  fays  he,  ah  ifehittfft,  who  came  from  Spna  to 
Conftantinopk,  invented  an  artificial  fiame,  which’ was  eafily 
ventilated  into  a  point  by  nieans  of  a  tube,  and  was  of  ftich  a  pe¬ 
culiar  nature,  that  watery  alid  every  other  fubftance  which  ei- 
tinguilh  common  fire,  did  but  increafe  th*e  violence  of  this.  The 
Greeks  were  in  pofleflion  of  it  for  feveral  years,  and  managed  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  m^de  it  capable  of  firing  their  enemies  ihips, 
particularly  the  Arabian  fle^t,  which  failed  from  Africa  or  the 
Syrian  coafts,  to  invade  them  even  in  Conftantinople.  This  flame 
was  ranked  among  the  fecrets  of  ftate ;  and  Conftantine  Por- 
phyrogenitiis,  in  his'treatife  on  the  adminiflration  of  the  empire, 
which  he  dedicated  to  his  lb;Q  Romanus,  advifes  him  to  tell 
the  Barbarians,  when  they  fliould  defire  him  to  give  them  any  of 
the  GrieciaU  fire,  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  part  with  it,  be* 
caufe  an  angel,  who  prefented  it  to  the  Emperor  Conftantine, 
commanded  him.  to  refufe  it  to  all  other  nations,  and  chat  thofc 
who  had  difobeyed  that  injunction,  were  confumed  by  "fire  from 
heaven  the  moment  they  entered  into  the  church.’ 

‘  It  feems,  fays  an  ingenious  correfpondent,  the  moft  probable 
opinion  that  can  be  fori^ied  upon  the  fubjeCt  of  the  Graecian  fire, 
that  Calliuicus  the  architect  had  difeovered  the  nitre  of  the  mo¬ 
derns,  and  was  acquainted  with  fome  of  its  properties.  , There  is 
no  doubt,  but  that  a  compofition  of  nitre  with  fome  inflammable 
fubftances,  will  produce  a  flame,  or  fire,  of  fuch  intenfity  and 
violence,  as  can  hardly  be  checked  or  damped  by  any  means 
whatever;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  force  of  this  flame  may  be 
directed  to  any  particular  obJeCt  by  means  of  a  tube :  Nor  is  it 
difficult  to  conceive,  that  the  nitre  of  the  moderns  might  be  ve¬ 
ry  early  difeovered,  as  in  many  parts  of  India,  and  the  Levant, 
it  is  produced  fo  copioufly  that  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  fur- 
face  of  walls ;  It  is  walked  out  of  the  foil  in  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  ;  and  we  are  told  that  die  natron^  (or  antient  nitre)  has 
fome  qualities'  by  which  it  refembles  the  modem  nitre  ;  but  this 
is  doubtful.* 

If  this  opinion  appear  not  ii^tirely  fatisfadory ,  it  would  be  obli¬ 
ging  if  anyone  verfant  in  the  fubjeClw^ould  communicate  at  large 
his  fentiments  concerning  it.  It  is  a  very  confiderable  advantage 
of  periodical  publications,  that  queftipns  in  any  profeflion  may 
be  propofed  in  them;  and  that  the  ftudent  may  thence  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  engage  in  fpeculations  of  importance  and  curiofity,  and 
exercifr  himfelf  in  the  art  of  expreffing  his  opinions  and  theories. 

y.z. 

*  Rife  dod  graodeur  of  the  Roinanf,  chap. 
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For  th  l$0iNivxCM  Magazini.  ' 

^Vtrfes  occafioncd  iy  the  Death, ef  Dr-  Hawices* 
WORTH. 

*  It^LGR  I M  !  to  this  iblemn  (eene 
Jty  Whom  chance  or  choice  hath  brought ; . 
With  oenfive  eye  the  ravage  view, 

De(tru£Hve  time  hath  wrought. 

From  truth  that  here  refiftlcfs  fpeaks^ 

Oh !  turn  thee  not  away ; 

Nor  be  a  niggard  of  the  tear 
WhfA  pity  bids  thee  pay. 

Bethipk  thee  of  the  awful  hour 
Of  retribution  near ; 

For  Toon,  full  icon,  alike  forgot. 

Thou  too  (halt  dumber  here. 

Misfortune*!  children  aid,  for  tho« 

Perhaps  that  path  (hall  tread  f 
Nor  to  the  damant  wretth  deny 
That  mcifel  tho:u  may*ft  need. 

Reach  forth  Compadion's  hand,  to  guide 
Thofc  that  from  virtue  dray ; 

For  thro*  the  lame  perplexed  world 
Ijies  thy  uncertain  way. 

Youth’s  monitor  and  frailty’s  friend. 

Doth  here  in  dience  red ; 

And  cveiT  vain  and  earthly  care 

'  Is  baniu’d  from  his  bread . 

I^or  thb  alone — Cold  is  that  heart, 

Where  heaven’s  own  image  glow’d  j 
And  filent  is  that  tongue  from  which 
.  Celediai  wifdom  flow’d. 

Dim  is  that  eye,  which  wond’rous  depths 

\  Of  Nature  could  explore; 

And  his  pure  energy  of  thought 
Shall  light  the  world  no  more. 

Thro*  mazy  tales  of  foft  didrefs 
He  led  unthinking, youth ; 

And  fiafh’d  on  inhdelity 

The  brigfated  beams  of  truth. 

To  point  the  fbafts  of  ridicule. 

He  knew  the  happied  art ; 

And  in  religion’s  deared  caule 
To  wake  the  feeling  heart. 

He  bade  didrefs  abandon  fear ; 

And  fenfe  for  faith  .forego; 

And  chearing  hope  fupport  the  while. 

The  weight  of  cv’rywoc. 

^From  long  oblivion  andnegle^  . 

He  call’d  oiur  harmlcfs  race. 

And  bade  them  occupy  again 
Their  vidonary  fpace. 

'  Inveded  with  our  antient  rights. 

Our  rpeilt  and  magfe  wand, 

He  taught  our  fprightly  train  to  move 
At  Virtue’s  kind  command.- 
Le!  to  the  humbled,  of  out  tribe 
What  high  heheds  are  given ; 

To  couDUyad  all  ttl,  and  work 
The  purpoics  of  heaven  •  , 

♦  See  bis  elegant  Faify  Talcs  in  the  Adrenturcr. 


'  And  ah !  will  mortals  of  his  woich 
No  frail  memorial  raiie ; 

Nor  fend  his  fame  to  other  lands, 

fn  drain#  of  honeft  praife  ?  *  . 

To  the  remoted  verge  of  heaven 
Could  my' weak  voice  extend, 

In  more  than  mortal  drains,  his  pra^ 

To  other  lands  I’d  fend;  / 

Bnt  ah !  *tis  fofur  than  the  brook 
That  murm’ring  deals  along ; 

And  fainter  than  at  didanoe  hard. 

The  beetle’s  nightly  fbng. 

My  fweeted  notes,  tho’  taught  to  flow 
Still  fweetcr  by  my  theme, 

Could  only  foothe  Tome  love-lorn  maid. 

Or  prompt  Tome"  d^epherd’s  dream. 

Yet  b^ter  (hall  thy  matchlefs  lore 
Thy  memory  enfhrine. 

The  love  that  glow’d  in  cv’ry  page. 

The  truth  in  ey’ry  line. 

And  tho’  no  requiems  to  thy  ihadr 
Can  Elferinadug, 

To  deck  thy  bier,  I’ll  roferoary 
And  od’rouS  myrtle  bring. 

With  fbrrow,  fuch  as  fairies  feel, 

Thy  a(hcs  I’ll  bedew; 

And  oft  as  Cynthia  fills  hdr  horn, 

Thcfe  oUfequics  renew. 

The  weeping  willow,  o’er  thy  tomb 
Its  bended  head  (hall  wave;  ^ 

And  cowflip  cups  of  freihed  dew, 
i’ll  rprinkie  on  thy  grave. 

The  glow-worm  beaming  thro*  the  wood. 
Shall  lend  her  diver  light ; 

And  from  thy  folita^  bed. 

The  favage  race  affright. 

With  thidles  and  with  pointed  thorn 
ril  fence  it  all  around 
And  cv’ry  ra(h  unhallow’d  foot 
With  lurking  biwmbics  wound. 

Of  fnow-drop  there,  and  primrofe  pale. 

The  fpotlcfs  leaves  I’ll  drow ; 

For  this,  to  favc  thy  fame,  is  all 
That  Elferine  can  do. 

For  the  Kdinbvrgh  Magazine. 

An  IMITATION. 

From  the  JtaUan  0/  T  A  s  s  o . 

‘  Primavera  gioyentu  del  anno,  &c,’ 

Ah  !  genial  Sprii^,  youth  of  the  year, 
Parent  of  every  (oft  dedre  ! 

Thy  wHh’d  return  no  more  can  chear. 

No  more  thy  (acred  influence  fire« 

With  Delia  ev^  hope  is  lod. 

And  thy  return  now  brings  alone 
The  fad  remembrance  of  the  pad. 

And  tells  me  every  Joy  is  gone. 


mr 


poetry. 
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^llioQ  irt  not  fore  that  heaVnly  Fair, 

By  Fancy's  eye  fo  lovely  (eca. 

Whole  iweet  approach  can  footh  defpair» 
^Dd  brighten  every  gloomy  fixne  ; 

Yet  ftill  thy  jocund  afpeO  charms 
.  All  but  a  wretched  lover's  woes ; 

Thy  influence  every  bolbm  warms 
Which  no  unhappy  pafGon  knows* 

Who  taller  th*  embitter'd  fweets  of  love 
Mull  hope  for  happinefs  ho  more* 

But  doom'd  its  lharpril  pains  to  prove. 
Shall  late,  too  late,  his  lofs  deplore. 

In  vain  to  him  the  fpriog  returns  ; 

^  For  him  in  vaip  the  fummer  (bines  r 

With  dow-confuming'  fire  he  bums. 

With  heart-corroding  anguKh  pines. 

Then  timely  let  each  generous  youth 
*Th'  infeftious  glance  of  beauty  Ihun  ; 

Since,  fpite  of  icnderpefs  and  truth. 

The  Twain  who  loves  mud  be  undone. 


For  the  Edikburch  Magaiiwi. 

The  complaint. 

Tothe  TuueoftheBKAKS  of  Ballandyne. 
I* 

NO  W  evening  had  ti^'d  the  bleak  moun¬ 
tain  with  gold ;  ^ 

The  fwains  were  retir’d,  and  their  flocks  in  the 
fold, 

When  Delia  complain’d  in  the  woodland  alone : 
Loud  echoes  retain’d,  and  replied  to  her  moan ; 
The  warblers  fat  lid’ning  around  on  the  fpray. 
And  the  gale  breath’d  in  murmurs  as  wild  as 
her  Uy. 

It. 

Ah  !  my  Strephon  (’twas  thus  the  fair  mour¬ 
ner  begun) 

How  cruel  to  leave  me  thus  lod,  thus  undone ! 
Your  vows  like  the  wmd  you  forget  or  dc- 
fpife ; 

You  flight  my  complaint,  and  arc  deaf  to  my 
fi^s.  ' 

The  frown  once  alarming  hath  loft  all  its 
power;  * 

The  voice  once  fo  plcafing  is  plcafing  no 
more. 

III.  . 

Though  the  wood-nymphs  invite  to  their  flow- 
cr-woven  bowers ; 

Though  the  fwrins  crown  my  bead  with  a  gar¬ 
land  of  flowers ; 

Though  they  fwear  that  my  eyes  Uic  the  mor¬ 
ning  are  gay; 

And  my  fong  lifce  fwaet  Philomel’s  night  (both- 
.  tng  lay ; 

Yet  while  Strephon  is  ahfent,  dejefled,  dif* 
may’d, 

1  droop  like  a  flower  that  repines  in  the  fliade. 


.Aufr^om,  gentle  lbepbel^i|vctiini  to  my  prayer  I 

But  think  how  I  pine  in  unpided  defpair ! 

Yet  yata  all  my  hopes,  gU  my  wilhes  are 
vain  ! 

While  the  dream,  and  the  breezes  thus  hear  me 
complain  ; 

While  the  birds  to  my  ao'gaifli  i^y  from  tfic 
bough,  •  '  ^ 

From  his  Delia  he  wanders,  and  heeds  not  her^ 
woe. 


T* 

Ah !  too  cafy  to  traft  aH  the  oaths  that  he 
fwore. 

When  he  vow’d  that  no  nymfftk  had  e’er 
charm'd  him  before ! 

•  ♦  •  a  •  • 

Be  warn’d  then,  ye  fair,  nor  too  raflily  believe  ; 

Think  the  men,  when  they  flatter,  but  want  to 
deceive. 

That  the  fond  eafy  promife  was  ne'er  meant  to 
bind;  •• 

And  believe,  when  they  fwear,  that  their  oaths 
are  all  wind  K- 


For  the  Edikburgr  Magazine. 

OhjCOUNTR  Y-L  I  F  E. 

HOW  happy  is  the  harmlcif  countrr 
maid. 

Who,  rich  by  Nature,  fcomf  fuperfliions  aids 
Whole  modeft  cloaths  no  wanton  eyes  invite. 
But,  like  her  foul,  preferve  the  native  white  ; 
Whofe  little  ftore  her  well  taught  mind  doea 
pleaie. 

Not  pinch’d  with  want,  nor  clogg’d  wirlt  wan*^ 
ton  cafe; 

Who  free  from  ftorms,  which'  on  thegreat  oo^ 
fail,  ^ 

Makes  but  few  wiihes  and  enjoys  them  all.. 

No  care  hut  love,  can  diicompole  her  brea^ 
Love  of  all  cares  the  fweeteft  aod  the  beft. 
While  on  fweet  g rafs  her  bleating  charge  docA 
lie. 

One  happy  lover  feeds  upon  her  eye*  * 
Not  one  whom  on  her  gods  or  men  impoie. 

But  one  whom  love  has  for  this  lover  choftb 
Under  ibme  fav’rite  myrtle’s  lhady  boughs. 
They  feed  their  paflions  with  repeated  vowk 
And  whilft  a  blnih  confeflas  how  (he  buiiiSy 
His  faithful  heart  makes  as  fincere  returns. 
Thus  in  the  arms  of  Love  aod  Peace  they  lie^' 
And  whilll  they  live,  their  flames  can  never 

i  P.  Qj. 

*  Theie  lines  were  written  before  their 
Author  had  feen  Dr  Blacklock’s  very  elegant 
verfes  to  the  fame  tone.  BtMth  a  Green. 
Jhade^  &c* 
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Hj;VIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

•  •’  > 

Sketches  of  the  Hifiory  of  ilto,  2  vols  4to,  L.  1  :  k8  :  o  boards, 
Edinburgh f  Creech ;  London^  Cadeil. 

THerc  are  few  writers  to  wTiom  Scotland  is  more  indebted 
than  to  the  author  of  the  prefcnt  performance.  At  a 
period  when  lit^ature  was  negledled,  and  the  public  ear  unre-  ' 
fined,  he  applied  himfelf  to  enlighten  his  fellow-citizens,  and  to 
accommodate  his  compofitions  to  an  Englilh  ftandard.  His  ex- 
anyjle  was  contagious :  It  feemed,  that  the  natives  of  Scotland, 
though  at  a  diftance  from  the  court,  could  attain  a  propriety  and 
a  purity  of  expreffion.  ,  The  peculiarities  of  the  Scottifh  idiom 
wore  away ;  loofe  and  inaccurate  modes  of  didion  were  repro¬ 
bated,  Men,  ftudious  to  excell,  became  (killed  in  the  delicacies 
of  a  language,  which  they  could  not  fpcak  {  and  there  remains 
not,  perhaps,  an  obfirudtion  to  retard  a  mod  general  dUhifion- 
of  a  correct  and  an  elegant  tafte  in  this  quarter  of  thi  ifland, 
but  that  anomalous  jargon,  which  ftill  difgraces  the  courts  of 
law. 

We  mean  not,  however,  to  infinuate  that  the  language  of  this' 
author  cqnditutes  his  greateft  merit.  To  a  curious  obferver,  it 
may  yet  feem  to  retain  fomewhat  of  the  ruft,  which  had  tarnifh- 
ed  literature  and  fcicnce,  when  be  began  to  illuftrate  them.  It 
may  want  elevation,  and  polifh,  and  variety.  But  it  is  every 
where  pcrfpicuous.  Phrafes  and  expreflions  may  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted,  which  approach  perhaps  too  near  to  the  familiar  tone  of 
converfation ;  yet,  if  it  flows  not  with  uniform  majefty,  it 
is  often  manly  and  forcible,  and  cannot  juftly  be  cemured  as  de¬ 
ficient  in  grammatical  precifion.  '• 

But  neither  in  this"  ftriidure  on  the  ftylc  of  our  author,  nor  in 
any  obfervations  wemay  make  with  refpe(d  to  fome  fmall,  defcdls 
in  his  reafoning  or  information,  do  we  intend  to  detraft  from 
his  confpicuous  merit.  The  public  fpirit,  which  has  animated 
all  his  refearches,  his  various  erudition,  the  freedom  with 
which  he  propofes  his  fentiments,  the  extenfivenefs  of  his  views, 
and  the  perfevering  induftry  which  he  has  exerted  for  the  in- 
ftruftion  of  the  preftnt  age  and  pofterity,  amidft  the  duties  of 
an  important  fundion,  and  the  multiplied  occupations  of  an 
adive  private  life,  entitle  him,  on  the  whole,  to  the  moftTio- 
nourable  applaufe.  • 

He  has  divided  his  work  into  three  books.  TTie  firft  examines  the 
progrefs  of  men  as  individuals ;  the  fecond  treats  their  progrefs  in 

focicty 
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Sketches  of  the  Uijiory.  Of  '  jif_ 

fecfety ;  the  laft  unfolds  the  progrefs  of  the  fciences. 
great  and  comprehendve  branches,  he  has  fubdivided  into  dif¬ 
ferent  heads;  adopting  an  arrangement  that  is '.natural,*  clear^ 
and  artful.  To  give  an  analyfis  of  what  he  has  remarked  on  the 
variety  of  the  topics  he  has  canvafTed,  would  much  exceed  the 
bounds  weprefcribe  to  ourfelvcs.  To  put  our  readers  into  a  con-, 
dition  to  form  an  Opinion  of  his  ability  and  merit,  is  all  they* 
will  expedt.  '  ^  . 

He  opens  his  fpeculations  with  an  Inquiry,  ^  Whether  there  . 
bediflFerent  races  of  men,  or.  Whether  all  men  be  of  oneraec,t 
without  any  difference,  but  what  proceeds  from  climate  of^o- 
ther  accident?*  He  thus  reafons. 

•If  the  only  rule  afforded  by  nature  for  claffing  animals  can 
be  depended  on,  there  are  different  races  of  men  as  well  as  of. 
dogs:  A  malliir differs  not  more  from  a  fpaniel,  than  a  white 
man  f^om  a  negro,  or  a  Laplander  from- a  Dane.  ,  And,  if  we^ 
have  iiy  faith  in  Providence,  it  ought  to  befo.  Plants  were  crea-^' 
ted  of  different  kinds,  to  fit  them  for  different  climates,  and  fo  were 
brute  animals.  'Certain  it  is,  that  all  men  are  not  fitted  equat-; 
ly  for  every  climate.  There  is  fcarce  a  climate  but  what  is  na-.^ 
tural  to  fome  men,  where  they  profper  and  flourifh ;  and  there  is 
not  a  climate  but  where  fome  men!  degenerate.  Doth  not  then 
analogy  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  as  there  are  different  climates 
on  the  face  of  this  globe,  fo  there  are  different  races  of  men  fit¬ 
ted.  for  thefe  different  climates  ?  The  inhabitants  of  the  frozen 
regions  of  the  North,  men,  birds,  beafts,  filh,  are  all  of 'them, 
'provided  with  a  quantity  of  fat* which  guards  them  agaihfi  cold. 
Even  the  trees  are  full  of  rofin.  The  Efquimaux  inhabit  a  bitter 
cold  country;  and  their  blood  and  their  breath  •are  remarka.*^ 
bly;  warm.  The  ifland  St  Thomas,  under  the  line,  is  extremely^ 
foggy ;  and  the  natives  are  fitted  for  that  fort  of  weather,  by  the- 
rigidity  of  their  fibres.  The  fog  is  difpellcd  in  July  and  Auguff' 
by  dry  winds;  which  give  vigour  to  Europeans,  wfiofe  fibres  are- 
relaxed  by  the  moifture  of  the  atmofphere,  as  by  a  warm  bathl' 
The  natives;  on  the  ebntrary,  who  are  not  fitted  for  a  dry  air/ 
have  moredifeafes  in  July  and  Auguft  than  during  the  other- ten 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  infbmces  are  without  number  of 
men  degenerating  in  a  climate  to  which  they  are  not  fitted  by 
paturi^;  and  I  know  nqt  of  a  fingle  inftance  where  in  fuch  a*  cli-’ 
mate,  people  haye  retained  their  original  vigour.  Several  Euro¬ 
pean  colonies  haye  fubfifted  in  the  torrid  zone  of  America  more 
jhqp  tyro  centuries ;  ^nd  yet  even  that  length  of  time  has  not  fa- 
.*!  ..  •  ^  mtliarifed' 


ShUkts  of  tb$  Hiftory  f  Man, 

suiiiired  thetn  to  the  climstcs  They  cannot  bear  heat  like  ibi. 
orighial  inhabitants,  nor  like  negroes  tranfplanted  from  a  coon-, 
try  equally  hot:  They  are  for  from  cq[aalling  in  ^vigour  of 
mind  or  body  the  nations  from  which  they  fprung.  The  Spanilh 
inhabitants  Carthagena  in  Simth  America  lofe  their  colour 
and  vigour  in  a  few  months.  Their  motion  is  languid  ^  and  their 
words  are  pronounced  with  a  low  voice,  and  with  long  and  frc-* 
quent  intervals.  Europeans  who  are  born  in  Batavia  foon  de¬ 
generate.  Scarce  one  of  them  has  talents  fufficient  to  bear  a 
part  in  the  adminiftration.  There  is  ndt  an  office  of  truft'or  fi¬ 
gure  but  t^hat  is  filled  with  native  Europeans.  Some  Portu«> 
guefe,  who  have  been  for  ages  fettled  on  the  fea-coafi  of  Congo, 
retain  fcarce  the  appearance  of  men.  South  Carolina,  efpecially 
about  Charleftown,  is  extremely  hot,  having  nofea-breeze  to  cool 
the  air^  Europeans  there  die.fo  foil  that  they  have  not  time  to 
degenerate.  Even  in  Jamaica,  though  more  temperate,  by  a  re-^ 
gular  fucceffion  of  land  and  fea-breezes,  recruits  fromr*  ^Britain 
arc  heceflary  to  keep  up  the  numbers.  The  climate  of  the.  nor¬ 
thern  provinces  refemblcs  our  own,  and  population  goes  on  WiUi 
great  rapidity. 

^  Thus  it  appears  that  there  arc  diflFcrent  races  of  men  fitted  by 
nature  for  different  climates.  Upon  a  thorough  examination,  an¬ 
other  fa£t  will  perhaps  alfo  appear,  that  the  natural  productions 
of  each  climate  make  the  mofl;  wholefome  food  for  the  people 
who  arc  fitted  to  live  in  it.  Between  the  tropics,  the  natives  live 
chiefiy  on  fruits,  feeds,  and  roots ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
moft  knowing  naturalifts,  that  fuch  food  is  of  all  the  moft  whole- 
ibme  for  the  toirid  zone,  comprehending  the  hot  plants,  which 
grow  there  to  perfection,  and  tend  greatly  to  lordly  the  (tomach* 
In  a  temperate  climate,  a  mixture  of  animal  and  vegetable  food 
is  held  to  be  the  moft  wholefome ;  and  there  both  animals  and 
vegetables  abound;  In  a  cold  climate,  animals  arc  in  plenty ;  but 
fcarce  any  vegetables  that  can  ferve  for  food  to  man.  What  phy- 
ficians  pronounce  upon  that  head,  I  know  not ;  but,  if  we  dare 
venture  a  conjecture  from  analogy,  animal  food  will  be  found  the 
moft  wholefome  for  fuch  as  are  made  by  nature  to  live  in  a  cold 
climate.’  -  *  .  ;  . 

-  It  may  feem  bold  to  differ  from  lb  great  an  authority;  but  it 
will  not,  perhaps,  be  accounted  prefiimptuous,  if  we  affirm,  that 
our  author’s  reafonings  on  the  diverfity  of  li&en  appear  doubt¬ 
ful  and  inconclufivci  Is  it  the  deftinatibu  of  nature  that  men 
are  to  grow  only,  and  to  flourifli  in  their  native  climates  ?  If  a 
ttative  of  Lapland  Ihould  be  tranfported  in  his  infancy  to  a 

kindliet 
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Itmdlier  latitudev  and  nourribed  with  a  -  generous  dlet^  It 
natural  to  coi^civc,  that  he  would  rife  to  a  ftature;  and  improve 
to  a  (Irengdli,  which  do  not  ufually  diftinguiih  the  Inhabitants 
of  his  country*  The  body >  as  well  as  the  mind  of  man^  accom¬ 
modates  itfelf  with  a  wonderful  facility  to  circumltances; 
Changes  of  (ituation  give  a  flioch  to  the  conftitution;  but  the  efs 
fedts  of  that  (hock  gradually  fubiide.  The  fibres  relax  or  grow 
firm  with'the  temperature  of  climates;  and  the  eafe  of  acquiring 
habits  in  regard  to  food  is  remarkable.  By  diminifhing  its 
quantity;  by  adding  to  it,  and  by  varying  its  quality,  men  may.  ^ 
reach  furprizing  extremes,  and  yet  continue  to  exift  during  the. 
ordinary  period  adigned  to  human  life.  And,  if  concluhons 
are  to  be  drawn  from  individuals,  who  have  migrated'  into  cli- . 
mates  of  a  nature  dirediy  oppofitc  to  that  of  their  own,  it  ought 
not  to  be  forgot,  that  they  carried  along  with  them  the  manners, 
the  vices,  and  the  prejudices^ to  which  they  had  been  acCuftom-.. 
ed  in  t^ir  original  feats. 

Our  author,  proceeding  to  defend  his  tenets,  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  pafiages.  ‘  Nations  are  for  the  moft  part  fo  blended  by  war^ 
by  commerce,  or-  by  other  means,  that  vain  would  be  the  at¬ 
tempt  tQ  trace  out  an  original  charadlcr  in  any  cultivated  nati¬ 
on.  But  there  are  favage  tribes,  which,  fo  far  as  cad  be  difeo^. 
vered,  continue  to  this  day  pure  without  mixture,  who  atSt  by 
inftinA,  not  art,  who  have  hot  learned  to  difguife  their  padions  t 
To  fuch  I  cqnfine  the  inquiry.  There  is  no  propenfity  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  more  general  than  averfion  to  flrangcrs;  as  will  be 
made  evident  in  a  following  (ketch.  And  yet  fome  nations 
mud  be  excepted,;  not  indeed  many  in  number^  Who  are  remark¬ 
ably  kind  to  drangers ;  by  which  circumdance  they  appear  to  bq 

of  a  peculiar  race.* - *  It  is  in  vain  here  to  talk  of  climate;  be- 

caufe  in  all  climates  we  find  an  averfion  to  drangers.  From 
the  indances  given  above,  let  us  feledi  two  iflands,  or  two  clu- 
ders  pf  iflands;  fuppofe,  for  example,  Bowman^s  iflands  inhabited 
by  Whites,  and  thofe  adjacent  to  ^  New  Guinea  inhabited  by 
Blacks.  Kindnefs  to  drangers  is  the  national  chara<dcr  of  the 
fonjaer,  and  hatred  to  drangers  is  the  national  charaftef  of  the 
latter.  Virtues  and  vices,  as  entering  into  the  charafter  of  indU 
viduals,  depend  on  caufes  fo  various,  and  fo  variable,  as  to  give 
ah  impredion  of  chance  more  than  of  defign.  We  are  not  always- 
certain  of  uniformity  in  the  condu<d  even  of  the  fame  perfon;  far 
Icfs  that  Tons  will  inherit  their  father’s  vutucs  or  vices.  In  mod 
countries,  a  favage  who  has  no  averfion  to  drangers,  nor  to  neigh¬ 
bouring  clans,  would  be  noted  as  fingular:  To  fia4  the  fame  qua- 
VoL*  L  Rr  *  lity 
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Kt^fvih  every  one  of  his  children,  would  befttrprHmg:' And  wbtsM 
ftfll  more  fo,  were  it  diffufed  widely  through  a  multitude  of 
his  deicendents.  Yet  a  family  is  as  nothing  comparedwith  a  whole 
nation ;  and  when  we  find  kindnefs  to  ftrangers  a  national  cha¬ 
racter  in  certain  tribes,  we  rejeCt  with  difdatn  thie  notion  of  chance, 
and  perceive  intuitively  that  eflFeCts  fo  regular  and  pfermanent 
muft  be  owing  to  a  conftant  and  invariable  caufe.  Sucji  effeCts 
cannot  be  accidental,  more  than  the  uniformity  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  births  in  all  countries  and  at  all  times.  They  cannot  be 
accounted  for  from  education  or  example,  w'hich  indeed  may 
contribute  to  fpread  a  certain  fafhion  or'  certain  manners,*  but 
cannot  be  their  fundamental  caufe.  Where  the  greater.part  of 
a  nation  is  of  one  character,  education  arid  example  may  extend 
it  over  the  whole;  but  the  character  of  that  greater  part  can 
have  no  foundation  but  nature.  What  refource  then  have  we 
for  explaining  the  oppofite  manners  of  the  ifianders  above-men¬ 
tioned,  but  that  they  are  of  different  races? 

*  *  The  fame  doCtrine  is  ftrongly  confirmed  upon  finding  courage 

or  cowardice  to  be  a  national  character.  Individuals  differ  wide¬ 
ly  as  to  thefe ;  but  a  national  character  of' courage' or  cowardice 
muft  depend  on  a  permanent  and  invariable  caufe.* '  * 

•  It  is  to  be  obferved,  notwithftanding  thefe  remarks,  that  a 
tribe  of  favages  or  barbarians  may,  at  different  times,  difeover 
fymptoms  of  cowardice  and  intrepidity.  Its  fpirit  may  at  one 
period  be  broken  with  misfortunes,  and,  in  another,  it  may  exult 
with  profperity.  And  courage,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  may  not 
unfrequently  be  the  refult  of  inexperience.  A  ftate  that  has 
known  no  fuperior  may  fancy  itfelf  invincible;  while  a  tribe,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  fuffered  frequent  defeats,  is  dejeCled 
and  timid.  But  to  overthrow  tlie‘  opinion,  that  hords  or  tribes, 
in  a  rude  age  of  fociety,  exhibit  different  races  of  men,  while 
they  fhow  peculiarities  of  temper  and  character,  it  is,  perhaps, 

'  qnlyneceffary  to  turn  to- that  mafterly  picture  which  the  pencil 
of  a  great  hiftorian  has  delineated  of  that  clufter  of  nations, 
which  had  fpread  themfelves  over  antient  Germany. 

The  love  of  juftice  which  prevailed  among  the  Chauci,  their 
fondnefs  of  peace,  and  their  want  of  ambition,  form  a  contraft 
to  other  Germanic  communities,  who  were  rapacious,  addicted 
to  robbery,  and  prone  to  war.  The  Catti  were  magnanimous 
and  brave ;  but  the  Gothones  and  the  Sitones  pufillanimous  and 
ignoble.  The  gentlcnefs  of  the  Cherufei  was  exceffive;  but  the 
ferocity  of  the  Aril  was  brutal  to  an  extremity,  of  which,  per* 

.  '  haps. 
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laps,  there  is  no  others  cxampk  This  *  dtvcrfity  of  naSliiai 
^hara6tcr,'fo  remaricablc,  and  fo  pointed  in  tribes  inhabiting  the 
fame  country,  will  not  furely  be  accounted  for  from  varieties  0f 
race.  .  ‘  ' 

Having  inquired  concerning  the  diverhty’  of  men,  and  offered 
fome  remarks  on  the  diverfity  of  languages,  the  learned  and  in* 
geniqu^uthor  proceeds,  in  his  firfl  book,  to  treat  the  progrefs  of 
men  with  refped  to  food,  population,  and  property;  to  explain 
the  origin  and  advancement  of  commerce  and  the  arts;  to  mark 
the  progrefspf  the  female  fex;  with  that  of  manners  and  luxury; 
and  to  offer  an  appendix,  which  contains  fome  mafterly  reflcc* 
tipns  concerning  the  propagation  of  animals,  and  the  care  they 
ihow  of  their  offspring. 

.  Of  thefe  important  fubje(5ts,  which,  it  mufl  be  allowed,  he  has 
canvaffed  with  uncommon  difeernment,  the  deferiptioa  he  has 
given  the  (lages  through  which  women  advance  from  the  cou* 
dition  m  which  they  preient  thcmfelves  in  a  lavage  ti  ibc,  to  the 
ftation  they  occupy  in  a  polilhed  focisty,  will  not  appear  to  be 
the  lead  curious  and  intereding. 

‘  Dampicr,*  fays  our  author,  ‘  obferves  in  general,  that,  among  * 
all  the  wild  nations  he  was  acquainted  with,  the  women  carry 
the  burdens,  while  the  men  walk  before,  and  carry  nothing  but 
their  arms.  Women,  even  of  the  highed  rank,  are  not  better 
treated.  The  fovereign  of  Giaga,  in  Africa,  has  many  wives, 
who  are  literally  his  (laves:  One  carries  his  bow,  one  his  arrows, 
and  one  gives  him  drink  ;  and  while  he  is  drinking,  they  all  fall 
on  their  knees,  clap  their  hands,  and  fing.  Not  many  centuries 
ago,  a  law  was  made  in  England,  prohibiting  the  New  Teda- 
mefft  in  JEnglifh  to  be, read  by  women,  ’prentices,  journeymen,  or 
ferving  men.  What  a. pitiful  figure  mud  the  poor  women. have 
made  in  that  age  !  In  Siberia,  and  even  in  Ruflia,  the'  capital 
excepted,  men  treat  their  wives  in  every  jefpeft  as  (laves.  The 
regulations  of  Peter  I.  put  marriage  upon  a  more  refpedable 
footing  among  people  of  rank  ;.and  yet  inch  are  the  brutal  man¬ 
ned  of  the*  Ruffians,  that  tyrannical  ^eatment  of  wives  is  far 
from  being  eradicated. 

‘  The  low  condition  of  the  female  fex  among  favages  and  bar* 
barians  paved  the  way  to  Polygamy.  Savages,  excited  by  a  tade 
for  vafirtyj  and  dill  more  by  pride,  which  is  gratified  by  many 
feirajits,  delight  in  a.  multiplicity  of  wives.  The  pairing  prin* 
ciple,  though'  rooted  in  human  nature,  makes  little  figure  a* 
mong  favages,  yielding  to  every  irregular  appetite ;  and  this 

fairly 
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fait^  accounts  why  polygamy  was  once  umverfal.  j  It  might 
indeed  be  thought,  that  animal  love, '  were  there  nothing  elfe, 
IhouJd  have,  railed  women  to  fome  degree  of  etiimation  among 
the  men.  But  male  favages,  utter  ftrangcrs  to  decency  or  re¬ 
finement,  gratify  animal  love  with  as  little  ceremony  as  they  do 
hunger  or  thirft.  • 

*  H^nce  appears  the  reafon  of  a  cuftom  that  will  furprife  thofo 
who  are  unacquainted  with  ancient  cuftoms which  is,  that  wo¬ 
men  were  purchafed  for  wives,  as  other  goods  are  purchafed. 
Women,  by  marriage,  became  flaves ;  and  no  man  will  give  a- 
way  his  daughter  to  be  a  flave,  but  for  a*  valuable  cbnfideratton. 
The  practice  wa^  univerfal.  I  begin  with  the  Jews.  Abraliam 
bought  Rebekah,  and  gave  her  to  his  fon  Ifaac  for  a  wife.  Ja¬ 
cob  having  nothing  clfe  to  give,  ferved  Laban  fourteen  years  for 
two  wives.  Sechem  demanding  in  marriage  Dinah, .  Jacob’s 
daughter,  faid,  Afk  me  never  fp  much  dowry  ^d  gift^  and  ! 
wiirgive  according  as  ye  (hall  fay  unto  me:  But  givC  me  the 
damfel  to  wife;*  To  David,  demanding  Saul’s  daughter  in 
marriage,  Saul  faid.  The  king  defireth  not  any.dowryi'but  an 
hundred  forefkins  of  the  Philiftines.  In  the  Iliad,  Agamem¬ 
non  offers  his  daughter  to  Achilles  for  a:  wife,  and  fays/  that  he 
would  npt  demand  for  her  any  price.  Paufanias  report's  of  Da- 
naus,  that  no  fuitors  appearing  to  demand  any  of  hi§.  daughters, 
*  he  publifhed,  that  he  would  give  them  withoqt  dowry.  ,  In  Ho¬ 
mer  there  is  frequent  mention  of  nuptial  ^ifts  from  a  bride¬ 
groom  to  his  bride’s  father.  From  terming  them  gifts,  it  b  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  fomer  niethod  of  purchafe  was  beginning  to  wear 
out.  It  w^ore  out  before  the  time  of  Ariftotle,  who  infers,  that 
their  fore-fathers  miift  have  been  a  very  rude  people.  The  an¬ 
cient  Spaniards  purchafed  their  wives.  We  have  the  authority 
of  Herodotus  and  of  Heraclides  Ponticus,  that  the  fame  was  prac- 
tifed  in  Thrace.  And  the  latter  adds,  that,*  if  a  ‘  wife  was  ill- 


treated,  her  relations  could  demand  her  back,  upon  repaying  the 
price  they  got  for  her.  In  the  Roman  law,  mention'  is  made  of 
matrimony, as  et  lihraniy  which  was  folemnized  by  laying 
down  a  quantity  of  brafs,  with  a  balance  fot  .weighing  it,  un- 
derftood  tp  be  Ae  price  paid  for  the  bride.  This  muft  have  been 
once  a  reality,  though  it  funkdown  tp  be  a  mere  ceremony,  after  it 
became  cuftomary  for*  a  Roman  bride  to  bring  a  dowry  with  her. 
The  Babylonians  and  the  Affyrians,  at  dated  times, ^  colleded  aU 
,  ^he  ntarrlageable  young  women,  iad  difpofed  of  them  by  auc- 

'  '  Theft 
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•.  Tlicfefe6b’gtve/ftire!y,  a  humiliating  id^  of  that  part^the 
creation,  which,  in  cMlized  ages,  affords  to  fdciety  its  mpft  be¬ 
witching  charm.  'Buty  without  pretending  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
:;ute  examination  of  them,  it  may  be  prop  r  tor  remark,  that,  in 
rude  communities,  and  in  the  earlier  condition  of  many  nations, 
there  may  be  traced  the  marks  of  attcnrien  and  refpeil  with 
which  women  were  honoured.  In  America,  they  join  ill 
the  deliberations  of  the  warriors'* * * § **^  ;  and,  among  all  the  branches 
of  the  Geltae,  they  were  in  the  higheft  admiration,  and  aflifted  in 
the .  national  concerns  f  ^  In  Egypt  the  indignities  offered  to 
them  were  puniflied  ‘with  uncommon  feverity ;  the  ceremonial 
of  marriage  gave  authority  to  the  wife  over  the  hufband  j  and 
the  women  engaged  in  bufmefs^  and  affairs,  while  the  men  re¬ 
mained  at  home  to  fpin  and  to  weave  f .  The  Lycians  in  ho¬ 
nour  to  the  fe,  took  their  nanies  from  the  mother,  and  counted 
their  genealogy  in  the  female  line  §.  "  Among  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  the  women  poffeffed  dominion  over  the  men^  and  mixed  in 
the  affairs  of  ftate  (j.  And,  if  it  is  to  be  allow^ed  as  a  gene¬ 
ral  maxim,  that  wherever  modefty  and  chaftity  are  valued,  the 
wbmen  are  refpededi  it  is  to  be  mentioned  that  polygamy  and 
divorce  were  never  heard  of  among  the  Laplanders  that,  a- 
rtiong  the  Roinans,  Sulpitius  Callus  repi^diated  his  wife,  becaufe 
he  had  feen  her  abroad  with  her  head  uncovered ;  and  that,  a-" 
mong  the  Indians  of  Peru,  no  widow  could  engage  in  a  fccond 
pKuriage  without  diftionour  f  f . 

In 


*  Europ.  fcul.  vol.  i.  Charlevoix,  lett.  |8. 

I  Plut,  de  virtue,  mulier.  Of  the  Celtic  womcil^  it  may  be  obfcrveJ,  that  ®ur 
author  allows  the  importance.  •  .  , 

i  Diod.  Sic.  1.  x.  Herodot.  1.  a.  , 

§  Herodot.  1.  x. 

I)  Plot,  in  vit.  Lycurg.  ,  * 

**  SchefTer,  Lappon.  c.  as. 

f|  GarcilalTo  de  la  Vega,  b.  c.  7,  The  ponne£tton  of  difgracc  with  fccond 

jnarriages  is  a  circumftancc,  which  has  prevailed  very  generally  both  in  rude  and 

cultivated  nations.  The  Roman  poets  are  full  of  alluHons  to  it : 

*  •'  * 

Ille  meos  primqs,  qu^  me  flbi  junxit,  amores  .  *  * : 

Abftulit :  Illc  habcat  fecum,  fervctquc  fepujehro.;  „  Virgil. 

Jungor,  Paulc,  tuo,  fip  difccfltuvctthili,  •  • ' 

f.  In  lapide  hoc  uni  hupta  fuide  legar.  >  Props rt. 

Unicogaudensmidiermarito.  Horat.  ^ 

'  It  may  here  allb  be  not  improper,  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  following  fadis, 
which  arc  favourable  to  the  condition  pf  women  in  early  agos.  GalaBophagt^ 
gens  Scythica,  non  aedibus  degunt,  ut  alii  Scytharum.  BelUcofae  autem  ipforum 
non  minus  mulieres  funt,  quam  viri,  quae  ct  una  in  praelium  cunt,  quum  ka  • 
fa^to  opus,  Apud  Saumies  vcl  Sammies  dc  adolcfccntibus  ct  virginibus  quotaur 
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In^e  cafe  alfo  of  the  .Teutonic  tribes^  there  appears  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  our  author’s  theory;  and  it  is  of  .fo  mi^ch  authority^ 
that  it  deferves  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  care.  The  an- 
tient  inhabitants  s>£  Germany,  though  fierce  and  independent, 
did  not  want  generofity;  and,  in  the  treatment  of 'their,  women, 
ther^  was  difplayed  a  propriety  and  a  delicacy,  which  adorn  not 
nations,  the  manners  of  which  are  deemed  more  refined.  They 
permitted  not  a  plurality  of  wives ;  they  annexed  ignominy  to  fe- 
cond  marriages ;  they  allowed  not  the  incontinence  of  young  wo¬ 
men.  A  violation  of  modefiy  was  never  pardoned  among  this 
virtuous  people.  To  the  female  who  had  incurred  the  guilt  of 
proftitution,  neither  youth,  nor  beauty,  nor  wealth,  could  pro¬ 
cure  a  husband.  Adultery  they  punilhed  with  more  feyerity 
than  treafon  or  aflaffination.  By  the  ceremony  of  their  marriage, 
the  wife  was  declared  the  partner  and  the  companion,  not  the  Have 
of  the  hulband  *.  In  matters  of  ^  importance,  the  women,  were 
called  to  deliberate  and  to  advife;  They  were  fometimes  ih^ufi- 
cd  with  the  reins  of  government.  They  attended  in  military 
expeditions ;  and  the  ftipulations  of  rival  tribes  were  never  fo 
certainly  fecured  as  when  fome  virgins. of  rank  were  delivered  a- 
mong  the  hoftages-  The  captivity  of  their,  women  they  ac¬ 
counted  the  moft  dreadful  calamity  that  could  befal^them.  The 
coward  felt  their  reproaches;  and  they,  ftinaulated  the  warrior 
with  the  keeneft  emulation  to  excel.  They  were  the  revered 

.  ‘  '  '  •  .  /  wit- 


sis  publicum  habetnr  judicium.  Quern  igitur  eorum  optimum  efle  fententia  ju- 
dicuu/  pronunciarit,  is  fibi  cx  virginibus  cUgic  uxorem  quacn  vuit,  deinde  ^cun- 
dns  ab  eo  alteram ,  ct  He  de  caeteris  fit,  deinceps.  uxoribus  in  om¬ 

nibus  obtemperant,  tanquam  dominabus.  Virgini  non  prius  nuptias  concedunt, 
quam  hofiem  aliquem  interfecerit.  Mtbiopes  fororibus  potifiimum  honorem  ex- 
bibent,  ct  fucceflionem  tradunt  reges,  non  fuis  led  fororum  filiis.  Apud  BuceSf 
Libyac  feu  Africae  gentem,  yir  inter  viros  dominatum  gerit,  mulier  inter  mulie- 
res.  Triballi  quatuor  phalanges  feu  ordincs  in  acie  inftruunt :  Primam  phalan- 
gem  faciunt  imbeciUium  :  Alteram  ab  ca  fortillimorom  quonimque  :  Tcrtiam 
cquitnm  :  Ultimam  mulierum,  quae  reliq\)os  in  fugam  verfos  conviciis  filtunt. 
DamafeenuSy  de  mortbui  gentium, 

*  Our  author  having  bccafion,  p.  19s.  tranfiently  to  mention  the  dor,  given 
at  a  German  marriage,  feems  to  confidcr  it  as  a  purchale  of  the  wife,  becaufe  it 
fuited  his  theory  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  oblerved,  that  be  exercifes  not  his  ufual  can¬ 
dour,  when  he  infinuates  a  cenfure  of  T^dtus  for  not  having  conlidered  it  in  that 
'  light.  He  Ihouldhave  refieded,  that  the  Germans  were  fond  of  txchanging  pre- 
lcnt^ ;  and  that  they  did  lo  .  on  other  occafions  than  marriages  :  And,  before 
bP  founded  his  idea  of  purchaiing  womeo,  as  wiyes,  on  biUii  of  advando^ 
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vttneffics  of  his  pr»we&,  and  beftow^  on  him  the  encdo&ms 
which  flattered  moil  f, 

"  Thefe  particulars,  fo  interelling  in  themfelves,  .and  of  which, 
.die  oonfequcnces;  Were  fo  important,  when  the  nations  to  winch 
they  refer  had  fettled  in  the  provinces  of  Rome,  we.fhoald.have 
imagined,  would  not  have  efcaped  the.  attentivc.eye.of  our  au¬ 
thor.  We  refpe^k  his  talents;  we  venerate  his  plulant^opy.  > 
It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  like  the  immortal  Mon- 
tefquieu  himfelf,  he  fometimes  enters  on  a  topic,  before  he  had 
confulted  the  pureft  fources  of  .information;  that,  on  fomeocca* 
hoQS, '  he  multiplies  his  proofs  without  confidering  enpugh^on 
what,  authority  they  are  founded,  or ,  how  ilrong  they  are  in 
themfelves ;  and  that,  at  times,  his  ingenuity  feduces  him  to  mi- 
ftake  a  lively  conjedture  for  a  certain  difcovery  of  a  long  hidden 
truth.  >  '  ’  '  .  V  .  . 

.  It  ii^tiotwlthftanding  to  be  pbferved,  that  the  ftrudture  hohas 
raifed  is‘'ftrikmg  and  uncommon ;  and  that,  perhaps,  in  a  plan 
fo  comprehehfive  and  noble,  equal  (kill  and  advantage  in.  every 
*  part  exceeded  the  ability  of  any  fingle  perfon. 

'  "  *  'Moft  of  the  fubjedls  handled  in  the  following  fheets,’  fays  the 

author  himfelf,  as  an  apology  for  the  errors  they  may  contain,  ‘  ad-  ^ 
mi t  but  of  probable  reafoning ;  which  is  not  a  little  flippery,  as,  • 
withrefpeft  to  many  reafonings  of  that  kind,  it  is  difficult  to  pro¬ 
nounce  what  degree  of  convidtion  they  ought  to  produce.  It  is 
eafy  to  form  plaufible  ar^ments ;  but  to  form  fuch  as  will  (land 
the  teft  of  time,  is  not  always  eafy.  I  could  amufe  the  reader 
with  numerous  examples  of  conje(Sural  arguments,  which,  fair 


money  or  other  materials,  he  ought  ferioufly  to  have  refledled,  that  this  adl  might 
have  a  very  different  meaning,  from  what  he  is  difpofedto  apply  to  it.  What, 
in  a  civilized  age,  appears  to  be  a  bribe,  is  not  fo  in  a  barbarous  period.  Gau- 
dent  muneribus,  (ays  Tacitus  of  the  Germans,  (ed  nec  data  imputant,  nec  accep- 
tis  obligantur.We  confound  altogether  antient  manners,  when  we  judge  of  them 
by  the  flandard.of  manners  and  opinions  in  refined  times.  It  is  alfb  ohfervable, 
that  our  author  has  inadvertently  inferred  in  a  (imilar  manner  that  Polygamy 
was  known  among  this  people, 

♦  ^ 

I 

’  f  Thcfc  fadts  appear  in  the  follcft  force  in  the  treatife  of  Tacitus  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  the  Germans ;  a  treatife,  which,  though  it  confifls  only  of  a  few  pages, 
may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  mod  precious  monuments  that  antiquity  has 
prefeoted.to^modern  times* 


3^0  Kafirs- s  Sketch^ of" the  - 

at  a^lifiant  view,  vanifli  like  -  a!  cloud. on  a  near  d^proadL^-rlnr 
the  firft  Ikctch  of  this  book,  not  to  go  farther,  he  will,  find'rc.^ 
corded  more  than  one  example. .  The  dread  of  being  mifled  'by 
fuch  arguments,  filled  the  author  with  anxiety  ;*  and,  after  hh, 
utmoft  attention,  he  can  but  faintly  hope,  'that  he  has  not  often 
wandered  far  from  truth.*  ^  '  [X^  continued^ ’xr  :  f.  t 


Of  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Language,  VoL  11.  To  •v^ich  are  added 

•  •  Three  Dijfertaiions^  viz.  Of  the  Foundation  of  the  Greek  Language. 

Of  the  Sound  of  the  Greek  Language,  '$•  Of  the^Conipofition  of 
the  Antients;  and  particularly jf  that  of  Dmqfthenes,  8vo,  7‘s.  6d.' 

•  in  boards,  Edinburgh,  Balfour ;  ^Londoti,  'Cadell. 

;  .  ,  ,1  ^  .  ij-::. . :  si;*..  ; 

The  defign  pfopofed  by  the  author,  in  this  volume,  is  ex- 
•  prelTed  by  himfelf  in,  tlie*  following  words,  towards  the 
conclufion  of  his  performance.  ‘  To  reftorc  the  gramn^rian  to 
*  his  ancient  dignity,  and  at  the  fame  time,  to  recommend  the  ftu- 
‘  dy  of  the  antient  languages,  was  my. chief  defign  in  this  p^t  of 
•  my  work.’  No  one  who  wifiies  well  to  the  caufe  of  letters,  apd 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  means  beft  adapted  to  promote  it, 
rcafonably  find  fault,  with  the  fecond  branch  of  this  defign. 


can  rcalonably  hnd  lauit.witn  tne  lecond  branch  or  this  delign. 
The*  knowledge  of  the  antient.  lariguages  lays  open  an  extenfiye, 
field  of  improvement  and  of  pleafure.*  The  great  models  which 
they  exhibit  are.  the  fure  fiaudards  of  talle.  They  teach  us. to 
write  and  to  feel.  They  form  the  nourifliment  and  delight  of, 
the  man.  of  genius  or  fentiment,  and  into  the  mbft  unfufceptiblc, 
and  barren  minds  they  miift  infufe  fome  portion  of  elegance  and 
fire.  But,  while  it  is /the  fiite  of  thefe  flavilhly  to  imitate  the  an¬ 
tients,  thofe  dare  to  emulate  them  with  ardour ;  and  it  is  the 
glory  of  the  prefent  age,  a  glory  in  which  this  country  has  no 
inconfiderable  ftiare,  to  have  entered  into  honourable  contefts 
\yith  them.  Much, however,  fiill  remains  to  be  done :  Many  lau¬ 
rels  are  yet  to  be  gathered  ;  and  the  progrefs  of  antient  litera¬ 
ture,  far  from  retarding  the  modern,,  will  encourage  thofe 
who  have“  rivalled  them  in  one  career,  to  contend  with  them  in 
another.  '  '  *  ' 

But,  if  this  branch  of  .  the  author’s  defign  delerves  com¬ 
mendation  as  highly  importajit  and  intereAing>  it  muft  ajpear: 
the  more  remarkable,  that  he  has  united  with  it  another  objeft* 
fcemingly  infignificant  and  trivial.  The  dignity  of  the  gram¬ 
marian,  which  he  has  fo  much  at  heart,  and  which  it  is  his  high 

ambitiou 


f 
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^nbition'  to  reftor^*,  is  ^what  moft  people  ^111  conceive  to  bt  a 
mattcTiOf  little  moment.  .‘.And  of  this,  indeed,'the  author  him- 
fclf  fccros  to  be. aware,  when  he  fays,  ^  The  profeffion  of  gram- 
xnarianVas'of  high  eftimatipn  in  antient  times;  and- 1  muft^con- 
fcfs  I  think  it  no  good  fxgn,  among  others^  of  .the  prefent  age; 
that  it  is  now  fo  little lefteemcd.-  It  is  not  impofliblej  that  a- 
mong  other  difeoveries  in  regard  to  the  Greek  language,  he 
ihQuld  have  found  out  that  the  Greek  word  rfxfCfiecTMtiy  deno¬ 
ting  a  charadler  truly  refpeftable,  might  be  rendered  into  £ng- 
lifli'by,  the  term  Grammarian.  It  is  certain^  hdwever,  that  hcre^ 
as  in  other  inftances,  he  has  found  out  a  meaning  to  a  Greek 
temt,  unknown  even  to  the  antients  themfelves.  They  employ¬ 
ed  the  word  above-mentioned  to  denote  what  in  Englifh  we 
fhould  call  a  Philologift .  It  belonged  not,  like  our  term  Gram-  , 
m^ian,'  to  him  who  was  barely  acquainted  with  the  mere  ele¬ 
ments  of  grammar  or  of  language,*  but  to  him  who  was  conver- 
fant  about  every  fubjeft  of  criticifm  and  philology.  It  compre¬ 
hended  what  the  French  call  the  belles  lettresy  and  what,  in  con- 
.tradiftinftion.to  fcience,  we  have  named  literature.^In  this  fenfe; 
the  learned,  the  acute,  the  fagacious  Bayle  would  have  been  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  the  antients  with  that  epithet ;  and  the  fame  might 
with  propriety  have  been  applied  to  Mr  Hume,  had  he  compo- 
fed  no  other  works  befide  his  literary  effays,  and  had  he  not  pre¬ 
cluded  hiihfelf  from  a  title  highly  honourable,  by  deferring  the 
ftill  more  fplendid  ones  of  *  hiftorian  ■  and  philofopher.  If  the 
author,-  therefore,  had  attended  to  the  old  meaning  of  the  word 
among  the  Greeks,  rather  than  to  the  new  one  of  his  own  in¬ 
vention,  he  would  have  had  no  reafon  to  fall  out  with  the  pre¬ 
fent  age  upon  this  head ;  for  it  cannot  be  accufed  of  want  of  e- 
fteem  for  thefe  gentlemen;  their  fame  is  even  more  extehfive 
.than  had  they  lived  in  antient  Greece ;  their  works  are  read, 
not.  in  a  fingle  country,  or  in  one  particular  language;' but  ih 
different  tonnes,  and  all  over  Europe ;  and  their  names  are  as 
much  attended  to  and  refpeded,  as  that  of  the  tnere  gramma* 
rian  is  unnoticed  or  .contemned. 

Having  confidered  the  author’s  intentibn  in  this  performance^ 
we  ought  next  to  proceed  to-  lay  the  plaii  of  it  before  bur  read- 
.ers.'t>But,  previous  to  this,  we  muff  take  notice  of  a  principle  or 
fupppfition  upon  which  it  proceeds,  and  the  truth  of  which 
muft  be  afeertained;  before  we  can  pretend  to  examine  whether 
this  plan  be  well  ‘  founded;  or  can  be  attended  with  any  in- 
•  ftrudHon  or  utility* 

Voi.  I.  S  f  W* 
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^We’find  the  priutcipie  to  .wKich  wi*  ^tude,  kid' down  in  i^eat 
Variety  of  pafTages;  and  repeated  again-  and  again,  ^cording  to 
the  author’s  cuftorti^  in  different  pfitfe*  of  Iws  work.  ‘  My  dpi. 
hion  is,’  fays  he,-<  that  no  language,  cotnpleat  both  in  fbund  and 
fenfe,  could  have  been  frained,  without'  knowing  the  prinripl^ 
of  both  the  matter  arfd  the  form  ;  for,  though  fuch  a  langua^, 
when  formed,  may  be  Ufed  without  the  knowledge  of  either, 
yet  it  could  not,  I  think,-  have  been  formed  without  the 
knowledge  of  both  He  regards  the  Greek'  language'  ds  per. 
feft  both  ill  found  and  ftiile,  and  therefore  pronounces  it  to  have 
*been  the  work  of  the  moft*  refined  and  fubtile  philofdphy.  It  is  on 
this  account  he  makes  ufe  of  the  Greek  as  an  example,  in  treating 
of  the  progrefs  and  perfection  of  language.  According  to  this 
*  author,  it  was  not  heceffity  that  at  firft  taught  the  wandering  Pc- 
lafgi  to  exprefs  themfeives  in  Greek ;  it  was  not  practice  and 
habit  that  gradually  enabled  them  to  enlarge  the  botpKlaries  of 
their  language,  or  to  render  it  more  pCrfeCt,  in  proportion  as  the 
exigencies  of  their  affairs,  and  the  multiplied  relation^  of  their 
,fociety,  demanded  greatier  variety  and  precifion :  It  imiiot  the 
natural  unfolding  of  the  powers,  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
love  of  analogy  and  funilarity  of  fotfnd;  common  to  civilized  ha- 
lions  and  barbarians,- Which  gave  rife  to  the  rules  of  the  Greek 
Grammar,  and  to  the'  progreft  of  the  Greek  tongue ;  but  the 
words  of  that  language,  whether  cOnfidered  as  fipiificaht,  br  as 
fimple  founds,  were  efkblifhed  by  the  jnoft-  profound .  philofo- 
phers,  after  an  attentive  examination  of  th'ofe  elements  out  of 
which  they  are  formed.  -  This  is  the  great  principle  on  Which  his 
whole  fyftem  is  founded.  A  doCtrineyfo  contrary  to'  common  opi¬ 
nion,  and  fo  repugnant'  to  experience,  would  require  the  ftrongeft 
evidence  to  fupport  it.  But  the  author,  we  obferve  it  with  pain,  is 
as  weak  in  his  proofs  as  he  is  bold  in  his  affertiohs.  Among  othen, 
however,  which  he  has  alledged,  and  which  he  regards  as  of  lefe 
confequence,  he  mentions  one,  which  he  confiders  as  irrefra¬ 
gable  and  decifxve.  It  is  in  his  chapter  on  the  number  of  nouns, 
and  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  both  as  a  -  proof  of  his  general 
principle,  and  as  ah  illiiftration  of  the  influence  of  that  principle 
In  the  formation  of  language.  *  Is  there,  fays  he,  no  medium 
betwixt  unity  and  multitude  ?  and  nothing  elfe'  to  be  exprefled 
by  the'humbers  of  nbuns  but  Angular  and  plural  ?  Hiere  is  by 
'nsrtufe’ a  medium,  ihd  that  is  the  duad  ;for  that  is  the  pdflage 
-fkbm  unity  to  number;  Unity  conffefiediy  is  hot  huniber;  hei- 


*  See  p.  13.  and  the  work  pafOm. 
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duad  aiTOber><(fOT  nuqi^ber.is.defoed  Jtp  be  ^  m^tir 
tode  .of  .monads)9ibut  is,a.ftepitowar^t  ;  for  .tbete-is  ^ 


progrefs  in.tiifitpriociplesof  *Uiuig$,  au>djQyery.tb»ng  does  »ot  a-  ' 
rife: from  .one  ^principle.  Thus  .ihe  pai^iaciples ;of  body  arc, the 
pdsiit,the  line, and  the  forface;  and  pf.nuipber  .thc.priaciples  are 
die  monad  and  the  duad.  This  was^the  phdofophy  of/ the  fchopl 
(^‘Pythagoras.  And  it  appears  tome  to  have,  been  kno'v^ii  to 
&e  aiti^  who  formed  the  <5reek  language;  and ifjbere  .•was  no"* 
iimg.^e  to  convince  me  that  this , language  •nw/  the  •mrk  of  pBlofophers 
es^U  as  grammarians  y  their ^uje  jf  the  dudl  number  •would  be fitj^ient* 

It : is  particular) yl unfortunate  <for  the  author,  that  the  dual  nuxur 
ber  was  adopted  into  the  Greek,  language  ^before  the  fehool  df 
Pythagoras,  by  .the  refined  fubtil ties  of  which  he  fuppofes  this 
wondorful  difcovery<tD  have  been  madey  had. begun  to.exid.  An 
anachronifm  of  thi&kind  is  unpacdonablf  m[{odeamed,a  mapdn 
vn  unlearned age*i  .  A  •  ‘  '  "  •  rj ‘ 

■  ’jBut,^  laying  afide'ivthe  diy  .  and  (hypocritical  .  formality  :6f 
addrcdiogjthe-^.  author:  as  a  learned  man,  jwie  ^wpuld  alk.him  as 
t  tnani  of  .^corhinon  fenfe,  i Whether  ' he* thinks  it  poffible  that, 
in^the'drft  fonnation  of  language,  the'  mo£t  necessary  and  prac- 
tfeal  of  all  .arts,  mankind  brere  influenced  by  thefe  metaphy- 
^Caliprindples;  *  that  the  duad  is  not  number.buta  ilep.  towards 
number;  and '.that,  there  is  z.progrefs  in.  the  principles' of  .things^ 
aftd,that( everything. does  not  arife. from’ a-iingle  principle?*  It 
may  he . /according  .to  fuch  , principles  .that '  fome  people  now 
ipeak ;  but  jye  deny.Uiat,  by  the  afliftance  pf  them,  m'eh  at  firft 
learned  to;  (peak,  if  .•words  be  the  reprefentation  of  thoughts ;  and 
teiguage,muft:  have  .been'  invented  before  it.  could  have  been  a- 
b^ifpd,  vBut,.in  the  Inftance  beforejus,.d.oes  .it  not  appear  .proba¬ 
ble  that  neceflity,  the  .mother  of  invention,  .would  teach  thofe 
.whom  nature  had  endued  with  organs  .of  fpeech,  to  exprefs  their 
iwo  hands,  their,  two  eyes,  and.  their  two  feet,  before  they  had 
learned  from  the  Pythagoreans  that  the  duad  was  not  number  ? 
'^ere,are  a  variety  of  occafions  on  which  it  is  neceflkry  to  ex. 
p^efs  tv(o  in  cqntradiftinifltion  to  more.  The  frequent  neceflity 
pf mentioning .ourfelve^  in  company,  with  another,  the  limited 
fociety,  whether.domcftic  or  civil,  in  which  early  men  are  accu- 
4omed:to;live^  and,  above  all,  the  natural  pairing  of  animals, 
.would  inevitably  introduce  a  diftind  form  of  almoft  every  word 
for  this  particular  purpofe.  .This  confequence,  we  aflert,  is  un- 
avp^able,  and  mufl‘ happen  in  every  language  ^  during  its  firil 
j^es;tQwards  improvement :  For,  as  the  abftraA  names  of  num- 
bcKj  one,  two,  &c.  are  of  very  late  invention,  compared  with 

thut 

^  See  the  note  p.  239. 
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t^tof  flexions;  and  this, according  to  the  opinion  of  every 
ter  who  has  confidcred  the  origin  of  language,  and  even  ^of  this 
author,  it  is  evident,  that,  before  this  difebvery,  fome  other  me. 
thod  muft  have  been  employed  for  denoting  thefe  neceflary  and 
infeparable  attributes  of  all  bodies.  The  raoft  common  expedi« 
ent  made  ufc  for  this  purpofc,  was  a  variation  of  r  the  word  ex; 
preflivc  of  the  fubftances  themfelves  in  which  thefe  qualities  inhere. 
This  was  more  (imple  and  natural,  it  required  lefs  rcfledlion  or 
abftra^bh  than  denoting  the  qualities  by  a  feparate  word;  and  we 
find>  accordingly,  that  it  has  been  adopted  in  ail  languages  what« 
^er;  'The  Latin,  and  all>  modem  languages,  have  a  particular 
form  of  the  word  for  denoting  the^  fingular  and>  plural.  ^  The 
Greek,' the  Gothic,  and  even  ,  many  barbarous  ilanguages  in 
North' America,  make  ufe  of  a  particular  form  for  expreffing  al; 
fo  the  dual;  and  this  form  has  only  been  laidiafide  in  other  lanw 
guages  after  the  introdudion  of  abhradt  names  of  numbers,’:  and 
the  revolutions-  which,  in  confequence*  of*  ihvafton  and-  inter- 
courfe,  language,  like  all  human  eftabliflimehts,  muft  undergo. 
-For,  though  the  dual' made  a  part  of  the  analogy  of  all  primitive 
tongues,. yet,  on  the  affoeiation  of  different  tribes,  unacquainted 
with  the  flections  or  grammar  of  ont  another*s  language,  the  ab- 
ftradt  names  of  iiunibers  would  naturally  be  fubftituted  in  its 
place. '  This-fuppofition  becomes  certainty,^ when  we  reflect  on 
a  iimilar  alteration  which  the  language  of  the  Romans  under¬ 
went,  upon  the  invafion  of  that  people  by  the  Franks  and  Lom¬ 
bards.  Thefe,  unacquainted  with  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue, 
,and  too  jmpatient  to  learn  it,  almoft  intireJy  laid  it  afide';  and, 
making  ufe  of  auxiliary  verbs  to  exprefs  the  different  terms,  and 
•of  prepofitipns  to  exprefe  the  variations  of  cafe,  they  formed 
'  from  the  antient  Latin,  the  modern  French  and  Italian. 

The  dual  number,  then,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage,  but  common  to  it  with  many  others,  and  thofe  the  lead 
cultivated;  it  is  not  a  proof  of  high  refinement,  but  rather  a 
remain  of  barbarity.  And  the  ufe  of  it  in  Greek  feems  to  prove, 
ill  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of  the  author,  page  540.  and 
elfewhere,  that  this  language  is  really  a  primitive  one,  and  not 
formed  by  a  compofitiop  and  admixture  of  other  tongues. 

In  anptJier  paffage,  the  author  deferibes  the  method  accor¬ 
ding  to  which  the  artificers  of  language  would  condud  them¬ 
felves  in  the  formation  of  it.  ‘  Iiv  framing  this  language  of  art, 
/.  c.  the  Greek,  I  am  pciffuaded  the  artifts  would  make  ufe  of  the 
piaterials  of  the  old  jatgon  For,  they  certainly  would  ufe  the 

been  invented ;  and  to  thefe 

they 
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they  would  add  others,  which,  upon  trial,  they  found  th#hu> 
man  mouth  cookl  pronounce*  They  would  fee  the  necedity  of 
eJ^reding  things  that  hare  a  likenefs,  by  words  that  alfo  have  a 
likenefs»  which  can  only  be  done  by  derivation  and  compoTition. 
They  would  difcover  that  time  was  anecedary  adjunct  of  all  ac-’ 
tions,  'sThey  would  alfo  difcover  that  an  agent  was  neceflary 
in  every  adion.*’  •  .  '  r  > 

*  .'From  this  palTage  a  very  natural  quedion  arifesi  What  lan¬ 
guage  did  thefe  philofophers  or  artids,  who  made  all  thofe  won¬ 
derful  difcoveries,  fpeak,‘i before  they  invented  the  Greek?'  If 
they  already  fpoke  an  improved  language, '  there  was  really  no 
invention  in  the  cafe;  they  had  only ’to  transfer  the  principles 
of  their  oym  language,  into  the  new  one  thqy  fat  down  to  com- 
pofe.  But,  we  are  afraid,  that,  had  their  own  been  compleat,  they 
would  hardly  have  given  themfelves  the  trouble' to  fet  about  ma¬ 
king  a^new-  one.  The  authdr,  therefore,  feems  judicioufly  to  in- 
clinil|Owards  another  ppinipn,  which,  in  this  cafe,  is  the  only 
one  left  him  to  adopt,  namely,  that  they  fpoke  a  barbarous  lan¬ 
guage.  xFor;  he  is  perfuaded^  ‘  That  in  framing  this  language 

*  of  art;  the  artids  would  make  ufe  of  the  materials  of  the  old 

*  jargon;’  by  which  we  prefiime  is  meant  the  jargon  fpoken  by 
themfelves.  Now,  we  (hall  make  the  author  a  large  concefhon; 
we  (hall  grant  that  the  jargon  of  his  artids  was  condderably 
more  improved  than  other  jargons :  That  it 'had  advanced  be- 
yond  the  Huron  and  Algonquin :  That  even  the'abdraft  names 
of  the  nine  digits  had  been '  invented,  which  is  an  immenfe  pro- 
grefs  in  the  formation  of  language ;  yet,  after  all,  will  it  not  fol¬ 
low  that  his  philofophers,  who  had  analyfed,  and  abdraded,  and 
yeafoned  fo  profoundly,  could  count  their  ten  fingers.  How 
does  this  epincide  with  his  obfervation, That  the  rational  facul- 
<  ties  of  men  could  not  have  been  carried  any  length,  without 

*  the  ufe  of  words  ?*  • 

It  appears  unnecelTary  to  confider  at  greater  length  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  this  theory.  The  objections,  which  attack  it  on  all 
fides,  are  driking  and  unfurmountable.  It  mud  be  the  greated 
blindnefsnotto  perceive,  and  the  mod  romantic  folly  to  attempt, 
to  overcome  them.  For,  admitting  that  a  language  of  art  had 
been  framed  by  philofophers,  by  what  means  were  they  to  didiife 
It  among  the  people  ?  This  obje^on  has  occurred  even  to  the 
author.  He  gives  two  anfwers  to  it.  *  To  this,*  fays  he,'*  I  an- 
f  fwef,/A^,  that  the  fame  thing  mud  have  happened  with  regard 
f p  ^e  o Aer  arts,  in  which,  as  in  language,  the  many  mud  havp 

fubmitted 


^^6  Msttb^ddpyOrigmM^  La$igtiag^  « 

•lo,Ve  m  M^^fci^d,  iheinginatiir^ly 

idooii^'dodiistit^We  {i^buld  ibe.dii^fedito  copy  .whate* 

*K€^/dicyja&^v  :'was  better  df  (tbeiLtndyitliimvdiat  tliey 
ufe'  tD^ra^oe;  ;  Arid»tiiis*wouldihold,  eipecially  if  the  new  me¬ 
thod  iwias  irejeommended  Jiyimen  of  authority,  inch  as » we  muft 
fviSSRok  tthoffi  of  itjhe  art  of  language  )to  bav^e  been  a- 

inong  a  favage  people.  And,  accordingly,  I  fay,  ,in*the  ficond 
piLace,rthat,  in  potoiof  fik4t,.  there  are, examples  .of  xwYuAt  nations 
ba^tJg^lven  up  their  I^guage  in  favour  of^a {better xme,tirecpm'- 
inended^to  jthem  ihy  their  gavernorsy.or^men.of^authority.amoug 
ihei^;’  ^  The  author , founds  this^afodon  cm  a  hearia^  He- 
rodotus,  and  an^ohfeure.paffage  of ;Garcilaflb  dejla  Yega.  -BtM:, 
inftead  of  bein^  fway^  i>y  ifuoh  doubtful  authority,  a  man, 
le^ed  in  hiftQry,.pmflifedjn  affiaius,  *  and  acquainted  With-the 
iriMiftitfeiforcejofcuftom,  jthat  tyrant  of  the  vulgar  a»d  of  ha- 
tionsi  would  rhafefn^e£led,  ^wiiH  <irfiiain,*'the  concurringteftimo- 
xiy  of  :more  enlightened  ^writers  fo ’contrary  ta^^eri- 

ence.  He  .would  diiave  balanced-  it  b;^  -accounts  more  recent  anti 
better tfupportcd*  ^ ‘^Claudius,  -  iiivefteti^wi th :defpetic  power,  and 
aiwed ?•  with  .the' jffwrord,  could  not  introduce  a-l«igle' letter  to 
liipply cu  real  tiefedi  in  the  iatin  alphabet.  His  digamma  ap- 
peacs.onty^  nooouments  of  own<  time.  It-was  after- 

witidsjiegk€lcd«nd  forgotten.  ’• 

jUte  nations  iwhich  over-ran  v.  th^  Jloinan  empire  adopted  the 
words  o&that  language,  without  ad^^tipg  -its  >  analogy.  ‘They 
rejoftfidLprecifeiy  that- part,- whMA,i  being  the-only  circumftance 
iu/which  the  Latin  was'-liipenor.  to  their  own  jargon  j  they  ought, 
acoordmg  -to* the '  author-s  principles,  -  to -have  imitated  ;*  and 
they,  reeeiyod  tthe-ftoek  of  *the  words j  which,- being  nothing  bet- 
ter-thao  thdr  own,  they  ought,  *  according  to  the  *  fame  princi¬ 
ples,  to  have,  rejected.  '  ^  -  -  .  V  / 

It  hardly  deferves  to  be  mentioned,  that  the  companfon  be-* 
tween  language  and  - the -  mechanic  arts,  is  exceedingly  unjuft. 
The  -evident -and  immediate  utility,  which  arifes  from  cxerciling 
thelc  in  one  -way^  ‘rather •  than  -  in  another,  -will  generally  •  in¬ 
duce  .maiikuid>to  - prefer  that  method^  which  appears  the  moft 
peiifed.  '>But,i4b  rivetted  to^ancient-cuftom  are  the  vulgar,  and 
foAKVwilliug  to  forfake^t,  that  anytaltcratioa;  even  of  ttis  kind, 
w^flfbe^mjlde'wkh-relul^lantc.  iThe  cafe  of  language,  however, 
is^  totally kMficreat.  ^  There  is^here  -no  advantage;  Anciently  pal- 
-pbltie/  td  ‘be  acquired.  '  TTie  principles,  upon  which '  any  altera- 
tFoxi  in*it  iroght*befouadCd,'-are  too  delicate  to  be  underftood  or 

felt^ 
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y  '  “  ** 

fdt.  .  Tbem^oftty  mjxSk  carry  ^vcry  ypte^'an^-  iftatcial 
coar&  and  cuftdtxi'  aroft  be  regairded^  both  at  the  firkaary-  attd 
dvtf  cauifey  aftd  fotie  arbiter  of  JangiM^^ 

penet  drhjirium  ejl  et  jus  ePnornid  loguffndi,  . 

•i*  ef  thi^  ^rkieipfe>  that  the  words'  of  a  kh* 

j^9ige^€iif>art,  t^hether  €<iflfidefed  as  fignificatotj  or  as*fimpFc 
ifktft  ha^  bfeftt  afijdyftfd  by  thofe  Who  frathcd  rt,  a  prin- 
dpk-tMhich  'We  apprthetid  has  beeO  fiiHy  refuted,  the  author 
lays  dowti  thept^  of  hts'perfbruiaince  t  *  The  method^  there 
fore^  fays  he,  in  whicji  1  pfopofe  to  treat ,  this  fubje<ft  of  a  ‘ 
language  of  art  to- analyfe  the  formal  part  of  it,  which 

be  th6  Aibjdft,  of  this  flrft  book ;  then  to  analyfe  the  mate- 
ridi*  jkrt  of  <k,  which  will  be  doOe  In  the  fecond  ;  and  the 
third  book  will  treat  of  the  compoiition  of  each  ; ,  And,  in  this 
tibfied,  the  reader  vnll  have  a  compleat  view  of  the 
Whole^lfebry  6t  Idhguage/ 

This  aivifion 'contains  nothing  new.  nor  remarkable,,  except 
that  it  IS  pVeh  in  cohle^^ehce  of  a  fuppofkion  that  it  was  by  a 
flihilar  'method  the  language  of  art  had  ori^nally  been  created. 
For  the  divifion  itfelf,.and  indeed  much  of  the  more '  valuable 
.  part  of  the  whole  performance,  is  to  be  found  In  the  Hermes  of 
itr  Harris;. a  work  .very  generally  known,  and  which,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  witer’s  faircafms  a^inft  the  modern  philofophy,  and  his 
ridittirdus  attachment  to’  chimieras  of  fome  obfcure  grammarians 
and  cdnimeiitatdrs,  deferves,  in  other  refpefts,  thepraifeof  inge¬ 
nuity,  acutenels;  and  penetration.  In  Imitation  of  Mr  Harris,  thp 
author  begins  with  the  formal  part  df  language,  or  of  words 
coniidei^d  as  lignificaht ; .  and  finding  the  common  divifion  of 
the. parts  of  Ipeech  infufficieiit  for  a  pHildfophical  purpofe,  he 
divides  them  all  into  the  Noun  and  .Verb  ;  the  one  denoting  fub- 
fiances,  the  other  every  accident  or  attribute  of  thefe  fubftances. 
Men  of.  jgfeat  leifiire,  and  of  a  trifling  turn,  may  form  fifty  o- 
:  >  •  ther 

r  - 

'  ^  The  a^boir,  ^ithcAkt  the  fmalleft  necedity,  Makes  ale  of  ib  many  tmccna- 
mofi  mbdes  of  exprcllion,  that  it  would  be  oece^ry,  in  order  to  render  bis 
work  inteUlgiblc  to  the  mere  Englilh  reader,*  that  fbme  one  Aionld! perform  to  it  a 
(brviceof  a  fimilar  kind  to  that  which.he  regrets  H.  Stephen  has  not  performed  to 
Fotybius*  *  oftbh'fegftttd/  Ikys  he,'p.  s^5.  ‘  that  H.  Stephen,  or.  fomo 
girfeat  ifialfkfs  of  the  Orbek  tonfgtie,  dki  not  take  the  trouble  to  tra'nOate 
‘bo^^bktikto  Attic  Greeki  with  a  proper :  Tkdn  .he <  would  have 

been  one  of  the  pleafantefl,'  as  well  as  mod  inOiwftive  of  htftortaUi  ?*  But  we 
much  fear,  however,  that  no  body  will  undertake  this  tafk ;  tod  our  readers 
wlU  %k>t  be  at  a  lofs  for  the  reaibn  ! 
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ther  dmdons,  equally  applicable*  to  every  ufeful  pnr pbTe.  •  A-* 
mufements  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  in  the  fifteenth  cen* 
tury ;  but,  fince  the  days  of  Locke  and  Newton,  they  have  ^a- 
dually  been  wearing  out  of  faihion.  We  fliall  not,  therefore, 
purfue  the  author  through  every  part  of  his  plan';  but  allow  him 
to  prance  on  metaphyfic  ground,  where,  we  are  convinced^  he  will 
not  advance  one  ilep ;  and  we  fhall  confine  ourfelves  to  fuch  of  his 
obfervatlons  as  feemnot  to  be  copied  from  other  writers,  and  are 
of  a  more  practical  kind ;  and  with  regard  to  which,  we  are  forry 
to  find,  that  we  mufi  have  the  hpnour  always  to  difient  from  him. 

,  ,  '  [To  be  continued^  .  .  , 
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*  / 

TPIE  author  of  this  piece,  as  it  appears  from  the  fonnejt  pre- 

'  fixed,  is  yet  in  early  youth ; and, from  the  poem iilfel/',  we 
find,  that  he  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  which  he  celebrates.  It 
had,  indeed,  been  fung  before  by  Waller,  in  drains  more  warm  and 
enthufiadic  than  feemed  compatible  wi th  the  genius  of  that  quaint 
and  witty  poet.  The  beauty,  however,  of  the  fcene,  and  the 
happy  temperature  of  the  climate,  are  fufficient  to  account  for 
tjiis  infpiration.  Here  we  find  a  poet,  in  whom  the  ardour  of 
youth,  the  love  of  nature,  and  the  powerful  prepoffeflion  for  his 
natal  foil,  unite  their  confpiring  blaze,  and  animate  his  drains 
with  uncommon  force  and  tendemefs.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  wifh- 
ed,  that  an  American  poet  had  enlivened  his  defcriptidns  with 
fome  of  thofe  violent  tempeds  which  didurb  both  the  continent 
and  iflands,  But  as  thefe  occur  lefs  frequently  in  Bermuda,  and 
are  lefs  compatible  with  the  genius  of  the  poem,  we.cannot  won¬ 
der  that  thtj  are  omitted ;  and,  though  this  had  been  areal  fault, 
the  beauty  of  the  objefls  which  he  paints,  the  pidlurefque  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  delineated,  the  propriety  and  tendemefs 
of  his  fentiments,  the  clearhefs,  force,  and  pathos  of  his  cxpref- 
fions,  the  fweetnefs,  harmony,  and  dignity  of  his  verfification, 
are  fufficient  to  apologize  for  a  thoufand  omifiions.  As  a  fpecimen 
of  the  whole,  we  diall  prefent  our  readers  with  a  few  lines,  in 
which  filial,  fraternal,  and  domedic  tendemefs,  are  expreffcd  in 
the  mod  pathetic  and  degant  manner.  The  poem  was  written  • 
during  his  abfence  from  his  native  home.  He  therefore  fuppo- 
fes  himfelf  tranfported  to  it  in  an  agreeable  reverie,  and  proceeds 
in  the  following  manner. 

'  ^  ^  HaUI 


Aiilhmc  Pofl^crtpU  .Z' 

!  ever-honour’d  aUthofs  of  my  biftii, ,  “ 

The  poor’s  affiftsflits^and  the  fricods  of  worth  !  ^ 

My  beft  of  Brothers;  hail  !  Companion  deary 

Unlhaken  friend,  and  partner  of  my  care  !  • 

*  My  Sifters  too  f.tranfported,  let  me  gaae,  . 

,  And  blefs  the  fwcetners  of  my  former  days  1 

> 

A  long  loft  wandVer  to  your  arms  receive. 

Soothe  all  his  forfows,  and  his  cares  relieve^ 

Upon  the  whole,  if  this  poem  meets  with  the  reception  it  de* 
ferves,  the  moft  fanguine  wifties  of  a  partial  author  can  fcarce- 
Jy  anticipate  higher  honour  or  fuccefs.  . 

Jn  Heroic  Pojifeript  to  the  PuhHc^  occajioned  by  their  favourable  recep* 
tiorf^ofa  late  Heroic  Epiftle  to  Sir  William  Chambers  y  Knt*,  iycibjy 
the'Mlbbor  of  that  Epiftle.  4to.  Londony  Aimon. 

This  poem  abounds  not  with  merit ;  but  it  ei^hibits  feme 
pertinent  cenfurcs,  and  fome  excellent  lines.  The  au» 
tlior  feems  even  fenfible  of  its  defe<fts,  and  looks  forward  to 
the  period  when  a  riper  age  may  have  matured  his  talents,  and 
given  him  a  title  to  a  nick  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  Addreiling 
the  fons  of  freedom,  he  thus  writes: 

But,  if  with  higher  Bards  his  name  you  range. 

His  modefty  muft  think  your  judgment  ftrange  »  ■  — 

So  when  o’er  Crane-court’s  philofophic  Gods, 

The  Jove-like  Majcfty  of  Pringle  nods. 

If  e’er  he  chance  to  wake  on  Newton’s  chair, 

He  “  wonders  how  the  devil  he  came  there.”* 

Whate’er  his  fame  or  fate,  on  this  depend ; 

He  is,  and  means  to  be,  his  country’s  friend. 

*Tis  but  to  try  his  ftrength  that  now  he  fports 
.  With  Chinefe  gardens,  and  with  Chinefe  courts : 

But,  if  that  country  claim  a  graver  drain, 

.  ‘  If  real  danger  threat  fair  Freedom’s  reign, 

‘  '  If  hireling  P**rs,  in  proftitution  bold. 

Sell  her  as  cheaply  as  themfelves  they  fold ; 

\Qr  they,  who  honour’d  by  the  People’s  choicei 
Againft  that  People  lift  their  rebel  voice, 

.  And,  bafeiy  crouching  for  their  paltry  pay, 

Vote  the  bed  birthright  of  her  Ions  away. 

Permit  a  nation’s  *  in-bom  wealth  to  fly 

You  I.  Tt  % 
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In  mean,  unkingly  prodigality  ;  " 

Nor,,  e’er  they  give,*  afk  how  the  Aims  Were  Ip^nt, 

So  quickly  fquander’d,  tho’  fo  lately  lent - - . 

If  this  they  dare ;  the  thunder  of  his  fong. 

Rolling  in  dcep-ton’d  energy  along, 

Shall  ftrike,  with  Truth's  dread  bolt,  each  mifcreant’s  namcj 
Who,  dead  to  duty,  ferifelefs  e’en  to  fhame 
Betray’d  his  country, - — 

A  Father^ $  Legacy  to  his  Daughters.  By  the  'late  Dr  Gregory  of  E- 
dinburgh.  i  amo,  2  s.  London,  Cadell ;  Edinburgh,  Creech. 

There  was  a  time,  when  no  price  was  thought  too  high, 
no  labour  too  arduous,  in  every  nation  of  Europe,  for 
procuring  and  colledling  relics  of  perfons  who  had  difti^uifli 
ed  themfelves  by  their  piety  and  virtue.  Thefe,  howfever  tri 
fling  in  themfelves,  were  .fuppofed  to  derive  beneficent  virtues 
and  fupernatural  powers  from  heaven,  as  rewards  of  the  emi¬ 
nence  that  characterized  their  original  proprietors.  But,  as  the 
mifts  of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  were  diffipated,the  contempt 
ible  credulity  and  falfe  veneration,  which  were  their  genuine  off- 
fpring,  expired.  There  are  ftill,  however,  relics,  of  which  the 
intrinfic  value  gives  them  a  nobler  and  more  indefeafible  title  to 
the  regard  and  attention  of  mankind  ;  relics,  of  which  the  pow 
ers  and  virtues  are  unqueftionably  derived  from  heaven','  becaufe 
the  genuine  emanations  of  fuch  a  character  and  difpofitlon  as 
heaven  alone  could  form  and  infpire ;  relics,  the  efficacy  of 
which,  if  properly  applied,  muft  be  Angularly  powerful  in  pre 
venting  or  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  heart  and  the  foul. 

Of  this  kind  is  the  ineftimable  gem  before  us ;  and  we  fhould 
pay  a  miferable  compliment  to  human  nature,  by  fufpeCting, 
that  the  inftruCtions  which  it  contains  fliould  find  a  lefs  grate¬ 
ful  reception  from  an  age  enlightened  by  learning,  and  refined 
by*  humanity,  than  the  defpicable  trifles,  forrnerly  retailed  by 
monks,  obtained  from  the  fuperftition  of  our  anc.eftors.  That 
heart  muft  indeed  be  hard,  and  inacceffible  to  every  tender  im 
preffion,  that  at  once  exalts  and  humanizes  our  nature,  which 
can  entertain  the  idea  of  a  Father’s  Legacy  to  his  Children,  with¬ 
out  feeling  uncommon  emotions  of  pleafure  and  regret.  Such 
were  the  fentiments  with  which  we  were  affeCled  by  this  fmall, 
btit  precious  performance  now  under  our  remark.  To  thefe  a 
gitations,  wc  doubt  not,  but  our  perfonal  knowledge  of  that  Fa 

ther 
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sher,  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed,  might  greatly  contrib  ute/ Wc ' 
need  not  inform  the  public,  that  he  is  the  fanie  amiable  and 
complilhed  gentleman,  the  fame  profound  and  accurate  philofo- 
pher,  the  fame  warm  and  faithful  friend,  the  fame  humane*  and 
benevolent  author,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for  the  Comparative 
View  of  the  Faculties  of  Man  and  other  Animals;  and  for  the 
E/Tay  on  the  Office  and  Duties  of  a  Phyfician. 

The  production,  now  in  our  view,  is  inttoduced  with  a 
preface  by  his  eldeft  fon,  who,  in  more  inftances  than  this, 
has  proved  himfelf  the  genuine  heir  of  his  father’s  .virtues  and 
talents.  It  could  not  be  expeCted,  that  a  paternal  heart,  warm¬ 
ly  engaged  for  the  happinefs  of  its  offspring,  (hould  effufc  its 
thoughts  with  all  the  dull  and  frigid  attachment  to  method, 
which  is  fo  fcrupuloufly  obferved  by  fyftematic  writers,  and 
which  is  frequently  more  oftentatioiis  in  its  appearance  than 
ufefui  in  its  effeCls ;  yet  thefe  obfervations,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
are  reSuced  to  the  general  topics  of  Religion,  of  Condudland  Be¬ 
haviour,  of  Amufements,  of  Friendftiip,  Love, and  Marriage.  The 
maxims  and  advices  thus  claffed,  we  have  examined  in  detail, 
and  can  venture  to  pronounce  them  important  and  juff ;  the 
didates  of  a  mind  which  had  long  been  inviolably  attached  to 
the  interells  of  virtue ;  the  refults  of  an  obfervation,  equally  in- 
terefting,  extenlive,  and  mature.  They  are  delivered  in  a  ftyle. 
which  is  fimple-and  unadorned,  yet  chaftifed  with  that  elegance 
and  corrednefs,  which  refult  from  the  operations  of  a  mind 
habitually  governed  by  a  refined  tafte,  and  the  cleareft  judge* 
ment.  The  whole  piece  is  fo  uniformly  beautiful  and  infti'udive, 
that  we  are  at  a  lofs  what  part  to  feled  as  a  fpecimen.  The  ob¬ 
fervations  on  religion  are  judicious  and  liberal,  moderate  with¬ 
out  coolnefs,  and  fimple  without  being  common. 

‘  Religion,*  fays  he,  ‘  is  rather  a  matter  of  fentiment  than 
reafoning.  The  important  and  interefting  articles  of  faith  are 
fufficiently  plain.  Fix  your  attention  on  thefe,  and  do  not  med-  . 
die  with  controverfy.  If  you  get  into  that,  you  plunge  into  a 
chaos,  from  which  you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  yourfelves.' 
It  fpoils  ,the  temper,  and,  I  fufped,  has  no  good  effed  oh  the 
heart.  . 

.  ‘  Avoid  all  books,  and  all  converfation,  that  tend  to  lhake  ybur'. 

’ '  ■  '  I  ^ 

faith  on  thofe  great  points  of  religion  which  Ihould  ferve  to  re-* 
gulate  your  condud,  and  on  which  your  hopes  of  future  and  e- 
ternal  happinefs  depend. 

.  *  Never  indulge  yourfelves  in  ridicule  on  religious  fubjeds ; 
Aor  give  countenance  to  It  In  othersi  by  feeming  diverted  with 

what 
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what  they,  iay,  to  peq>I«  «f  good  fare«ding,  will  be  i  fuf-> 

€cneAt 

-  It  »  tbt  general  cliaraiter  of  parents  tp  think  the  tailes  and 
‘t^piniozu,  no  kls  than  the  bodies  of  their  defeendents,  their  own. 
Hence,  whether  avarice  or  ambition  be  their  ruling  propenfity, 
they  will  not  hehtate,  *  in  bitternefs  of  foul,,  to  pronounce  the 
mbft  dreadful  anathemas  agamft  -their  ofFspi'ing^  if  they  (hould 
be  animated  with  any  .other  principles  in  their  conjugal  delibe>* 

'  rations,  but  thofe  which  have  determined  the  parents  tliemfelves. 
How  widely,  yet  how  nobly  our  author  di6Fersfrom  a  condudlfo 
illiberal  and  tyrannical,  the  following  Ihort,  but  llrikmg  palTage 
Will  difeover*  "  »  , 

*  If  I  live  till  you  arrive  at  that  age,  .when  you  fhall  be  capa¬ 
ble  to  judge  for  yourfelves,  and  do  not  ftrangcly  alter  my  fenti-  ' 
ments,  I  (hall  a^l  towards  you  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
what  moft  parents  do.  My  opinion  has  always  been,  that,  yrhen  " 
that  period  arrives,  the  parental  authority  ceafes. '  I  hope,  I 
(hall  always  treat  you  with  that  affedion  and  eafy  confidence, 
which  may  difpofe  you  to  look  on  me  as  your  friend. .  In  that 
capacity  alone,  1  (hail  think  myfelf  entitled  to  give  you  my  opi¬ 
nion;  in  the  doing  of  which,  I  (hould  think  myfelf  highly  cri¬ 
minal,  if  I  did  not,  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  endeavour  to  di- 
yeft  myfelf  of  all  .perfonal  vanity,  and  all  prejudices  in  favour  of  ‘ 
my  particular  talle,  If  you  did  not  chufe  to  follow- my  advice, 

I  (hould  hot,  on  that  account,  ceafe  to  love  you  a§  fnj  children.  ‘ 
Though  my  right  to  your  obedience  Was  expired,  yet  I  (hould 
think  nothing  could  releafe  me  from  the  ties  of  nature  and  hu¬ 
manity.’  * 

One  Jhould  imagme,  that  advices,  impreffed  with  fuch  indu- 
bitable  fignatures  pf  authenticity,  as  the  mandates  of  a  dying  fa¬ 
ther,  would  recommend  theipfelves  to  the  obfervation  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  fex,  whofe  dignity,  whofe  happinefs,  nay,  whofe  very 
e^^iftence,  depends  on  virtue.  And  now,  that  this  legacy  of  a' tender 
and  affectionate  father  is  rendered  a  common  bequeff,  we  need 
pniy  inform  our  fair  country-women,  that  they  will  give  a  fymp- 
tbm  pf  incorrigible  depravation  or  levity,  if  they  negled  a  book 
tf>  warmly  recommenced  tp  their  peruial,  and  fo  truly  excellent 
|h  itfelf.  By  adopting  and  prafrifing  the  rules  It  contains,  they 
may  become,  In  life,  the  favourites  of  eax^ ;  and,  in  death,  the 
of  Hcj^ven,  •  ' 

mSTOXT, 
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The  public  papers,  for  (bme  weeks  part, 
have  b»n  ftill  of  vague  report!  concern¬ 
ing  an  infafTc^oa  in  Rollia.  If  the  fol¬ 
lowing  accocnc,  dated  Haerlem,  Feb.  1 1. 
can  be  depended  on,  the  adventurer  Peter ' 
111.  may  provt  t  trottbUfomc  gueft  to  the 
Emprefs.  '  We  know  not  yet  who  the 
adventurer  fs  that  takes  upon  him  the 
•one  of  Peter  IlL  It  is  faid,  that  he  is 
at  the  head  of  ieo,ooo  men,  and  that-he 
has  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  whole  re¬ 
giment  of  Orenbourg.  It  is  alio  jod  now 
rtrongly  reported  here,  that  General  Bibi- 
kow,  who  was  fent  to  bring  the  rebels  to 
rcafun,  hath  been  obliged,  by  his  own* 
troops,  to  fubmit  to  the  ebi^  of  thole  mu¬ 
tineers,  and  to  render  honnage  to  him,  in 
order  to  'hvoid  an  ignominioiis  death. 
This  prcfcnded  Peter,  in  his  manifcftocs, 
CKprcfTcs  himlelf  in  a  very  mild  and  infi- 
nuacing  manner.  He  alTcrts,  that  he 
makes  no  pretence  to  the  throne  on  hts  own 
account,  but  for  his  dear  ion,  the  Grand 
Duke  Paul,  who  is  the  ible  lawful  bek. 
He  relcai'es  the  people  from  the  late  im- 
pods,  and  declares,  that,  as  ftwn  as  he 
iLall  have  delivered  the  crown  to  him  to 
whom  it  rightly  belongs,  he  (hall  himfelf  * 
retire  into  a  ilidant  convent,  in  order  there 
to  end  hts  days  in  peace. 

iAnpther  account,  dated  Peterfburgh, 
Feb.  XX.  fays.  It  is  reaHy  amazing  to  ice 
the  didurbance  which  now  reigns  in  this 
papital.  Tlie  idea  of  a  revolution  has 
raifed  fuch  a  number  of  parties,  has 
caufed  fuch  dlifention,  that  every  thing 
has  the  appearance  of  commotion  and 
ftrife.  Wc  have  jud  now  received  fome 
advices  from  Molcow,  that  the  rebels  in 
Cafan,  Beralkier,  &c.  are  daily  increaUng, 
and  are  headed  and  encooraged  by  mod  of 
the  prmcipal  perfons  of  quality  in  thofe 
provinces,  amongd  whom  is  a  brave  and 
very  experienced  officer.  General  Ppla- 
rUTu. 

ENGLAND. 

The  Amerians,  and  particularly  the 
iqhabitants  of  ^he  town  of  Bodon,  by  a 
long  and  continued  courfe  of  turbulent  and 
ungratefoi  bebayioar  to  their  mother- 
country,  have  at  lad  attracted  the  ferious 
actentioa  of  the  legiflatiire.  Their  info- 
letice  ^as  long  hera  remarked ;  bnt  the 
1^1  and  ptfluubqit  of  Great  Britain,  U4r 


udUiiig  to  adopt  mealiirts  that  anght  Aem 
barih,  have  many  years  liea^  them 
with  a  miidned  and  humaiuly  to  which 
they  ieem  to  be  little  eatkled.  The 
tranfadioas  of  the  Bodontans,  wkh;  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tcarlhips,  amount  nearly  to 
an  open  rebellion,  fheir  tondu^  has. 
now  become  the  ofafcO  of  parliameniary 
inquiry  ;  ail  the  papers,  conudoing  inform 
mation  of  their  proceedings,  have  been 
laid  befote  both  hotifet  of  parliament  Ibr 
their  deliheratioo.  An  addxeis  Co  his 
Majedy  has  been  voted,  for  his  attention 
to  the  welfare  of  his  people,  in  ordering 
the  American  papers  to  be  laid  before 
parlbment.  Various  oonjeftures,  con¬ 
cerning  the  method  of  puutihing  the  Bo- 
donians,  and  bringing  them  back  to  a 
fcnic  of  their  duty,  have  been  publiflied 
in  the  papers.  In  a  few  pods  we  (hall 
probably  have  an  account  of  the  final  re- 
folotion  of  the  legidaturc. 

SCOTLAND. 

A  correfpondent  from  l^ondon  afliires 
us,  that  .the  difeovery  of  the  tme  prin- 
erpie  fur  the  condru^Ion  of  the  row  gal¬ 
leys,  and  for  Icaciog  the  rowers  wimln 
them  in  fnch  pofitions  as  not  to  impqjle 
each  ocher,  and  yet  to  tdinii  of  the  great- 
ed  nuiiiber  wkhui  any  given  Ipace,  and 
with  the  (horted  oars,  is  owing  to  the  in- 
vedigation  of  a  retired  fea-olficer  of  noted 
genius  and  experience,  who  has  aflually  * 
employed  a  ikilful  workman  to  execute 
fuch  a  model ;  and  by  which  it  is  laid  the 
quedion,  which  has  lo  long  bafiled  all  in<v 
qutret  s,  concerning  tl>e  condru^ion  and 
methods  of  rowing,  by  feveral  tiers  of 
oarfmen  above  each  other,  as  praftiled  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  ancient 
row-galleys,  will  he  dearly  folved,  »xd 
Ihewn  to  have  depended  on  a  fit  con>bioa- 
tion  of  two  obliquities,  wkh  certain  pro¬ 
portions  of  didance  b^ween  the  rowers 
in  them,  rendering  the  method  not  only 
very  pradicabie,  mere  fimple  than 
could  well  have  been  Imagiaed. 

The  booie  of  ooRlmons,  in  a  committee 
of  fupply,  on  the  xBth  of  March,  granted 
D.  6pp8  :  17  :  8,  for  making  new  roads 
and  communications  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland. 

On  the  isth  current,  the  tnagidrates 
appointed  Mr  John  RobHbo,  of  Ctondadt 
in  Ruffia,  to  be  profbilorof  natural  philo- 
fophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Rudell,  deccaied. 

On  Wednefday  the  adiuidant  tbeHoufe 
of  peers  beard  counfel  in  the  caufe  iq 
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bis  amiable  manners  were  an  ornament  to 
bis  acquirements  and  his  virtues.  Iti  the 
twenty-eighth  year  of  his  age, he  cxchanecd 
for  a  better  exiftcnce,  a  life,  which,  tno* 
checkered .  with  misfortune,  was  neither 
unhappy  nor  inglorious.  * 

SPRING  Cl  RC  U  ITS, 
1774- 

South,  Lords  Juftice-Clerk  and  CoaU 
‘  >  fton. 

Jedburgh;  Wednefday,  May  ii 
Dumfries,  Wednefday,  May  i8 
Air,  •  Wednefday,  May  xj 
West,  Lords  Auchinleck  and  Pitfour. 


Stirling,  Thurfday, 

Glafgow,  Wednefday, 
Inverary,  Wednefday, 
North,  Lords  Kaimes 
Perth,  Thurfday, 

i  Aberdeen,  Thurfday, 
Invernefs,  Friday, 


April  xH 
May  4 
May  II 
and  Rennet, 
May  s 
May  IX 
May  xo 


^  14.  At  the  Queen's 'Palace,  her  Maje« 
fly  the  Qi^en  Bntalo,  of  a  prince,  bemg 
her  tenth’child. 

'  *xU.  At  Edinburgh,  the  wife  of  George 
Buchan  of  Kello^  Efq;  advocate,  of  a  fbn. 

March  x.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  Erfkinc,  Efq;  advocate, 
of  a  daughter.  <• 

—  At  Caftlc-Grant,  the  Lady  of  Sir 
James  Grant,  Bart,  of  a  daughter^ 
x).  At  Hatton,  the  feat  bf  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale,  Lady  Betty  Gavin^  of  a 
daughter. 


Jan  ii.  At  Conftantinople,  aged 
the  Grand  Signior,  Mudapha  III.  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Turkey.  He  was  the  elded  fbn  of 
Achmet  Ill.  who  was'dethroned  in  1730. 
This  Mudapha  afbended  the  throne  the 
X9th  of  OOober  1 757,  on  the  death  of.the 


^  Emperor  Ofman.  He  has  left  ah  only 

FiARS  for  the  Shire  of  Edinburgh,  for  (the  Sultan  Scliml,  born  the  X4th  of 
Crop  1771,  December  i>5x,  and  three  daughters,  the 


Bed  wheat  L.  x  x  8 

Blacked  wheat  107 

Bed  barley  0174 

Blanded  bear  013  4 

Rough  bear  0  14  4 

Oats  o  14  o 

Muirland  oats  o  1  x  x 

Oat>meal,  8  done  per  boll  *  0x5  o 

Peafe  o  II  6 

Fiars  «?/*Eaft  Lothian  for  Crop  and 
Tear  1773  injlerling  money. 
IVheat li  3  i|iao  loS*}: 

Barley  iS  •  gi  17  loi  16  8 

Oats  .14  i-j-  13  9’x  izioi^ 

Peafe  iz  8  itioiJ  n  ij 
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I  z  0 

18 '9i 

17  loi 

.  14  6t 

.13  9» 

iz  8 
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MARRIAGES. 

Feb,  IX.  At  Drefden,  Prince  Charles 
of  Deux-Points,  to  the  Princefs  Amelia 
of  Saxony.  * 

March  i.  At  London,  John  Clutter- 
buck  of  Warkworth,  Efq;  to  Mifs  Lyon, 
a  near  relation  of  Lord  Strathmore. 

.  14.  ;At  WalkinfhaW,  Alexander  Napier 
of  Rlackdoun,  Efq;  to  Mils  Betty  Miller, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Miller,  late 
tninider  at  Nieldon. 

45.  At  Edinburgh,  John  Hamilton, 
£(q:  QfRedhali,toMidiChridian  Graeme, 
elded  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Graeme,  Ton 
of  the.deceaied  Thomas  Graeme  of  Bai- 
gowan.  ’  .  ' 

,  ,  B  I  R  T  H  S. 

Feb,  13.  At  the  Hague,  the  Princefs  of 
Orange,  of  a  prince. 


elded  of  whom,  aged  about  14  years,  is 
already  the  widbw  of  two  mnd  vizirs. 
The  Sultan  Abdul  Hamet,  nis  brother, 
bath  been  proclaimed  Emp^or,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  right  of  fucceflion  edabli- 
(hed  in  Turkey,  where  the  crown  deicends 
to  the  elded  oi  the  family. 

Feb.  8.  At  Paris,  aged  74i  M.  de  Con- 
damine,  knight  of  the  royal  and  military 
orders,  member  of  the  French  academy  of 
fciences,  fellow  of  the  royal  Ibciety  ac 
London,  and  of  the  academies  of  Berlin, 
Peterfburgh,  &c.  &c.  celebrated  for  bis 
voyages,  by  order  of  the  king,  *  to  deter¬ 
mine  die  figure  of  the  earth,  &c. 

f<).  '  At  Port-Glafgow,  the  Rev.  Mr 
John  Anderfon,  minider  of  that  place. 

XX.  At  Rankeilior,  in  Fife,  Mrs  Ka¬ 
tharine  M*GilK 

X3.  At  Fairbum,  aged  xp,  Roderick 
McKenzie  of  Fairburn,  Efq; 

March  x .  At  the  manfe  of  Logie-Bu- 
chan,  aged  78,  Mrs  Jean  Rofe,  daughter 
of  Mr  Rofe  of  Lethenty,  and  widow  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  James  Burnet,  late  miuider 
of  Ellon*. 

X.  At  Gafk,  Perthfhlre,  the  Hon.  Miff 
Mary  Nairoe,  daughter  of  the  deoeafed 
William  Lord  Naime. 

1.  At  St  Fort,  "Flfcfhirc,  aged  73,  A* 
lexander  Walker  of  St  Fort,  Efq; 

3.  At  the  Cadie,  Salt-hill,  on  his  way 
to  Bridol,  Lord  Galway, 

3.  At  Lekh,'  Mrs  Mary  Elphinflon, 
wife  of  General  Home. 

-  3.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  Miiliken, 
wife  of  Dr  JNathaxx  Spens^  phyfician  in 
Edinburgh. 


■s^ 
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.  *4.  At  Kirkwall  In  Orkn^,  An^w 
Young  Caftk;t^ds,  Efq; 

i.  At  London,  the  Hon.  Henry  Fane, 
youngcd  {bn’  of  the  Earl  of  WeAmocc* 
laiid^  •  ,  \ ^  » 

'  7.  At  Drumlethie,  iiUoc^rdioefhire, 
Mrs  liabel  Dbnaldibn.  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Mr  John  Petrie,  miniAer  at  that  pkce. 

'  8.  At  GiaigoWy  Dugald  Buchanan  of 

Craigicvaim. 

17.  At  Crckh.  the  Rev.  Mr  Gilbert 
Ealder(^oby  mlniilcr  of  Kincardine,  in 
Rofs-lhire. 

18.  At  Ga(k,  the  Hon,  ^Emilia  Naime, 
relift  of  Lawreijce  Oliphant,  late  of  Gafk, 
Efq;  and  daughter  of  tbedeceafed  William 
Lord  Nairne. 

.  19.  At  Ellon,  aged  70,  the  Rev,  Mr 
Andrew  More,  miniAcr  of  the  gofpel. 

ao*  At  Dundee,  Mr  Charles  Kinlocb, 
only  foo  of  David  Kiuloch  of  Gourdie, 
Efq;  .  •  ■  . 

ao.  At  Leith,  Mr  George  Home, 
town-clerk. 

/ 

NOTES  to  our  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ati  eflay  from  Bathgate,  figned  J— 
j>— N  c,  againO  a  ball  lately  held  at  Whit*^ 
burn,  is  ieccived  ;  but  is  totally  void  of 
mertt.  We  arc  fcrr>'  that  any  correfpon- 
dcni  (bould  tranfrrit  to  us  a  paper  for  the 
public,  which  exhibits  alternate  ilrokcs  of 
fuperAitioo  and  blafphemy.  The  author, 
at  the  fame  time,  policies  not  any  talent 
for  compofuion.  He  writes  with  an  utter 
>  contempt  of  all  the  rules  of  grammar.  It 
fives  us  real  pain,  from  the  letter  which 
accompanied  this  reprehenfible  and  un¬ 
worthy  eBay,  to  learn,  that  it  is  the  pro- 
duftion  of  a  {ihoolmaAer,  and  that  it  is 
approved  of  by  a  popular  clergyman.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  be  highly  improper  for 
us  to  publiOi  a  paper,  of  vi4^.ich  the  obvi¬ 
ous  ttnd;nc:'  Is  to-  foment  diflentiun  a- 
mong  neighbours,  and  to  wound  the  cha-  , 
rafters  of  the  refpeftable  peribns  of  both 
fexes  who  were  prefent  at  the  ball,  which 
has  given  fb  much  oifeuce  to  this  corre- 
fpondent. 

A  letter  is  received  ftom  the  officiating 
g||ini(ler  of  St  Pancras  In  the  Fidds,  of 
which  the  intemperance  of  the  language  is 
fo  ^rofs,  and  tiK  charges  To  abfurd,  that 
we  would  have  entirely  .diTregardcd  it,  if 
he  had  not  accompanied  it  with  an  extraft 
firom  the  Public  Adverdfer  of  the  18th 
Oftober,  It  ii  as  follows :  « 

.  **.  The  para^ph  to  Saturday's  paper, 
which  mentioned  a  clergyman  having  re- 
fni^  to  do  his  duty  on  Thurfday  even¬ 
ing,  at  Che  ifitermcat  of  a  poor  woman. 
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who  died  of  the  fright  (he  received.by  the 
tbonder  and  lightning  Came  time  fince,  i$ 
foully  untrue  with  refpeft  to  Pancrai 
church-yard.  The  perCon  who,  by  the 
direftion  of  the  undertaker,  drew  up  the 
account  of  this  adair,  wrote  by  miftake 
Pancrast  inftcad  of  Marybone,  The  prin¬ 
ter  is  extremely  forty,  through  the  ina<}- 
vcrtcncc  of  this  perfon,  to  have  bccoine 
the  innocent  means,  (be  not  having  feen 
the  paragraph),  of -conveying  a  refleftiou 
on  the  vicar  and  curate  of  St  Pancras, 
who,  from  his  perfonal  knowd^gc  of  the, 
former,  and  the  good  charafter  the  laft 
gentleman  univerfally  bears,  he  is  well  af. 
fured  are  perfeftly  incapable  of  any  aft  of 
the  kind,’* 

The  faft,  therefore,  which  gave  rile  to 
the  fenuon  in  the  fourth  number  of  the 
Edinburgh  Magazine  is  not  properly  Aa. 
ted,  fo  far  as  it  relates  to  Pancras  church¬ 
yard.  It  happened  in  another  quarter; 
and  the  officiating  miniAcn  of  St  Pancras 
had  no  (hare  in  the  matter.  Nor  had  the 
author  of  the  fermon  fcen  the  above  para¬ 
graph  in  the  Public  Advertifer. .  The  faft 
became,  however,  with  propriety  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  genera]  cendire  of  abufes 
which  are  but  coo  common,  and  which  no 
pcrlbn  of  humanity  can  think,  of  wWiout 
horror.  It  is  a  pain  to  us,  that  the  pried 
of  Pancras  w  as  not  able  ^o  difprove  it  alto- 
ether ;  and  it  i$  to  he  obferved,  that,  if 
e  bad  underdood  the  fermon,  he  mud 
have  perceived  that  itconuias  not  a  iingte 
word  that  perfonalJy  applies  to  him.  The 
author  of  it  is  equally  a  (trangcr  to  his 
pcrlbn  and  his  enkrafter;  and  the  faft 
which  fuggctled  to  him  the  idea'  of  it  he 
read  in  the  Public  Advertifer ;  and,  to  the 
bed  of  his  remembrance,  he  fubjoined  it 
.in  a  note  to  the  fermon  in  the  very  words 
of  that- paper. 

Peter  Paspy  is  iuA  come  to  hand. 

The  Hiftory  of  the  lad  ten  years  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  the  prefent  date 
and  views  of  its  panics,  is  under  coniide« 
ratiem.  •  - 

.  A  letter  about  Aj  m  w  e ll  is  received ; 
hut  the  paper  to  which  it  alludes  has  not 
yet  come  to  hand. 

The  Jew  not  yet  naturalized,  a  frag¬ 
ment,  may  adorn  a  future  numbCT. 

'  Seftion  11.  of  the  Antiquities  of  Stir- 
lingihire  in  our  next. . 

.  A  mod  ingtnaotta  paper,  oya  the  hidory 
andcharafttf  of  HA^jLxqviN,  was  sue 
latf  for  infestson  to  this  number.* 

A  card  is  rocfivcd  to  the  Anchor  of  the 

Sketches  of  the  Hidory  of  Man. 

Other  favours  have  been  fent,  and  will 
he  liid  hefoie  the  public  th  their  courfe. 


